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A SPECIMEN OF TAMMANY 
ADMINISTRATION. 
‘H\HE condition of the streets in the city of New 
l York has long been a scandal and a source of 
public danger. This fact is too notorious to need 
further proof. There was a sign of improvement 
and of hope when, Tammany Hall being temporarily 
out of power, Mr. COLEMAN, as street-cleaning com- 
missioner, had some freedom in following his own 
plans. But that freedom was taken away as soon as 
Tammany regained possession of the city government, 
and the streets became again a disgrace to this civ- 
ilized community. What is the reason of this? Are 
the citizens of New York too parsimonious to fur- 
nish sufficient funds? Certainly not; they spend 
far more money for street-cleaning than any Euro- 
pean capital in proportion to territorial extent, popu- 
lation, and other local circumstances. Or have we 
here any peculiar difficulty as to the lay of the ground 
to contend with? No; on the contrary, the city of 
New York, situated on a narrow strip of land sloping 
both ways and washed by great rivers on both sides, 
presents facilities of drainage far superior to those ‘of 
any European capital. Or is the climate against us? 
Not at all; we have a far greater proportion of fair 
days than they have anywhere in western Europe, 
and at the same time a fully sufficient rainfall. In 
all these respects we enjoy uncommon advantages, 
and yet the difference between our streets and those 
of London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna is that between 
barbarism and civilization. What,then, is the trouble? 
Look at the groups of street-sweepers in any part 
of the city. It would be difficult to find anywhere 
a sorrier lot of humanity put upon a task requiring 
physical exertion—old men with tottering limbs, 
hardly strong enough to keep a broom moving; men 
with bloated faces and inflamed eyes turned with 
constant longing toward the nearest whiskey shop; 
only a sprinkling of able-bodied individuals among 
them who look as if they could and would do an 
honest day’s work; and these men languidly wield- 
ing their tools, and dawdling along as if they were 
paid for doing as little and that little as badly as 
possible. If we could have a public parade of our 
street-sweepers, as we have parades of the police 
force, it would be the most ludicrous exhibition of 
Falstaff’s recruits ever witnessed by this generation. 
The very sight of the street-sweepers suffices to teach 
every candid observer why we cannot have clean 
streets. 

Why are such men employed for such work? 
Under the Tammany system of government men are 
put on the street-cleaning force not because they are 
found fit and willing to perform the labor necessary 
for cleaning the streets, but because the Tammany 
leaders think it in the interest of the ‘‘ organization ” 
that just these men should draw the pay of street- 
sweepers, and that such other men should draw the 
pay of foremen or inspectors or superintendents; and 
they are to draw that pay either because they are 
themselves useful in casting their votes and procur- 
ing the votes of their relatives and friends and per- 
sons under their influence for the Tammany candi- 
dates at the elections, or because their employment is 
asked for by influential persons who otherwise would 
have to take care of them, and who wish to unload 
them upon the city. And when complaint is made 
that these men are not doing their duty, and ought 
to be removed, the Tammany leaders will consider 
the advisability of their removal from the point of 
view not of the interest of the city in having clean 
streets, but of the interest of Tammany Hall as to 
whether the influence of the persons complained of 
or their backers can be spared, or whether they can 
otherwise be conveniently taken care of to their own 
satisfaction. But ordinarily, when they have a man 
to take care of who is not good for real work, they 
find it easiest to dispose of him by “‘ putting him on a 
broom.” Nothing can be more evident than that un- 
der a municipal government conducted upon such 
principles New York can never have clean streets. 
Just there is the rub. 

Owing to the persevering efforts of a woman of 
public spirit and of extraordinary ability and energy 
—who, fortunately, has still a keenly watchful eye 
upon the doings of the municipal authorities, is a 
daily witness to the guilty neglect of their sworn 
duties, and is known to be constantly pointing out 
to them their delinquencies— the matter: of street- 
cleaning was inquired into, and a bill for reorgan- 
izing the Street-cleaning Department was drawn up 
and passed by the Legislature last year. The main 
provision of the new law is the following: A uni- 
formed force shall be appointed, with a view to 
permanent employment, to superintend and perform 
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the work of street-cleaning. Each sweeper shall 
be allotted a fixed area of street surface, for the 
cleaning and keeping clean of which he shall be 
personally responsible. The city is to be divided 
into a suitable number of districts, each to be under 
the supervision of a district superintendent, who 
shall be directly. responsible for the cleanliness of 
his district. This is the so-called block system. 
The law also regulates the manner of making ap- 
pointments. The clerical force of the department 
remains under the civil service law of the State. 
Applicants for appointment in the uniformed force 
have to file a certificate of good character signed by 
two reputable citizens; they are to be examined as 
to their physical qualifications by a medical exam- 
iner. If both certificate and report on their physical 
qualifications are satisfactory, they are to be regis- 
tered as eligible, and from the register of eligibles the 
necessary appointments shall be made without any 
preference. They may be removed by the commis- 
sioner, but the cause of the’ removal shall be put on 
public record. The law also forbids the occupation 
of streets and public places by empty trucks and 
other vehicles without special permit, and it gives 
the commissioner of street-cleaning the necessary 
discretionary power for cases of emergency. 

It is a good law, embodying substantially the sys- 

If faithfully 
carried out, it would give the city of New York as 
clean streets as they have. But is it faithfully car- 
ried out? Under an extraordinary pressure of public 
opinion it was enacted in April of last year. It has 
been nominally in force about ten months. It is 
really a dead letter to-day. Last summer, during the 
cholera excitement, a faint attempt was made to carry 
it out in a small part of the city, with an excellent 
temporary result. But the spasm of virtue soon 
passed over. The rest of the time Tammany has de- 
voted its energy and skill to the task not of executing 
but of ‘‘ beating” the law. Empty trucks and other 
vehiclesare still encumbering the streets undisturbed. 
The registering of the applicants for employment in 
the uniformed force has become a mere matter of 
form. There are enough ‘‘ reputable ” citizens of the 
Tammany persucsion to certify the good character 
of any person to be taken care of. The medical ex- 
aminers pass every one as physically fit whom Tam- 
many wishes to ‘‘ put on a broom”; and Falstaff's 
company is, as of old, earning its wages by demon- 
strating its inability to keep the streets clean. In the 
mean time a Tammany Senator has introduced a bill 
in the Legislature providing for the employment of 
street-sweepers by the day, thus abolishing the per- 
manency of the force and the block system, and 
stripping the new street-cleaning law of its most es- 
sential and valuable feature, at the same time keep- 
ing the increased money appropriation made for the 
new system to be handled by ''ammany in the old 
way. 

But public opinion is moving again, and Tammany 
Hall finds it expedient to throw a tub to the whale. 
The new Tammany Mayor, Mr. GILRoy, who prides 
himself upon his ability as a business man, has given 
out that the block system provided for in the new 
law is now to have ‘‘a fair trial” in that part of 
the city lying between Fourteenth and Fifty-ninth 
streets, from river to river. The Mayor is mistaken 
in the form of his announcement. The block system 
needs no trial. It has been tried for many years in 
many European cities, and proved a perfect success. 
The Mayor himself will be on trial, and from this 
trial his reputation fer business ability will issue in 
a miserable plight if he fails. He will then in vain 
resort to the shallow trick of making a tested and 
approved system responsible for a failure of his 
own. And we predict he certainly will fail if, ac- 
cording to the Tammany principle, he permits the 
Street-cleaning Department to be treated partly as 
a political machine and partly as a branch of the 
poorhouse. We shall never have clean streets so 
long as those who are to clean them are appointed 
to be taken care of on account of the voting capacity 
of their backers, instead of their own capacity for 
the work to be done. 


SILVER AND ITS EVILS. 


THE votes in the Senate and the House of Rep 
resentatives against the repeal of the SHERMAN act 
were a refusal to stop the progress of the country 
towards a silver basis.- Whether or not, however, 
we shall be actually dependent on a depreciated cur- 
rency is still a question. 

The sooner the evil is recognized and faced the 
better. If Congress will not repeal the SHERMAN act, 
the country should face its consequences at once. 
If we are to conduct business with depreciated cur- 
rency, it will be cheaper in the end to hasten the 
emergency, for the cost of postponement will be 
enormous. 

When it is certain that gold has disappeared as 
money, and is in the market as property to be bought 
and sold, the debtors who are foolishly hoping to be 
benefited by cheaper money will begin to understand 
that they have simply increased the power of the 
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capitalist, and given him command of the Situation 
Loans will be called in, or continued only on an 
agreement to pay them in gold. It is probable ; t 
more than half the mortgages in the country, e.... 
cially those on farm lands, are overdue; that is... 
terms for which they were made have expired, «; | 
the mortgagees have the right to demand their »),. 

ey. How many farmers can pay their mortgage. 
once? The consequence of refusal will shatter t),. 
hopes. Either the sheriff will sell their farms, or t),. . 
will be forced to execute new mortgages, contaii;\,. - 
a gold clause and bearing higher rates of interest _ 

When silver falls prices will be inflated, tran. 
tions will be quickened, and then, it is true, mort. ,. 
gors may pay off their debts in cheaper moj. 
When this occurs, the mortgagees will suffer. 
insurance and trust companies and the savings-ba1) |: 
will receive their pay in depreciated money, and, }); 
their turn, will pay the interest and principal of |), 
sums which they owe in money that will buy but a 
fraction of the quantity of goods that may be pur- 
chased by the money of to-day. 

The silver dollar to-day is worth less than seve)! 
cents. If it bought in the market only what i: js 
worth in food, raiment, or house-rent, one hundred 
dollars in silver would buy only what could be pur. 
chased by less than seventy dollars in gold. It is a 
mere sentiment growing out of a statutory promise 
that cannot be kept which prevents such a state of 
affairs in the market. This sentiment is giving way 
under the refusal of Congress to repeal the SHERM,\ 
act, and because of the drain on the gold resources of 
the country. When what seems to be the inevitable 
comes to pass, the men who work for fixed sums. 
wages, and salaries, those dependent on small invest- 
ments, the pensioners, and all those whose incomes 
are derived from trust funds, will receive the exact 
number of dollars to which they are entitled, but 
each dollar will be worth less in goods than the same 
sum is to-day. 

These are simple examples of what will happen to 
those who fondly believe that cheaper and more 
plentiful money will enrich them. In the great 
money centres the shifting value of the currency 
will cause disaster that will be felt from one end of 
the land to the other, but the shrewd and capable 
business men will make money out of the misfor- 
tunes of the inexperienced. When the country vol- 
untarily adopts depreciated silver as its currency it 
goes out of the world’s exchanges as an equal with 
the other great money powers. The world’s busi- 
ness has been drifting to this country, and New 
York is a rival of London. This advantage we sur- 
render when our money is silver. Exchanges that 
are now consummated on Wall Street will then be 
made in London, for here the purchaser caniot 
know what may be to-morrow the value of thi! 
which he buys to-day. Already the bankers of Wall 
Street are taking advantage of the disordered con- 
dition of affairs, and when the bottom has fallen out, 
and we have assumed our place with the silver coun- 
tries of South America, the profits of those who are 
watching the exchange market will be increased at 
the expense of the farmers and others who ship their 
products to Europe. 

The widéspread effect of the depreciation of mon- 
ey on corporations and their customers is beyond cal- 
culation. The gold-bearing securities taken by the 
banks as collateral represent an indebtedness that 
runs into the thousand millions of dollars. The abil- 
ity to redeem these securities rests on the money- 
earning power of the debtor corporations. If these 
are to receive their pay in cheap silver, how long 
can they continue to pay their debts in dear gold: 
And when their ability to do so is doubted by the 
banks, no more loans can be obtained on such se- 
curity. This means loss of business to the banks, tlie 
pinching of borrowers, the ruin of corporations, ani 
loss to the communities and individuals they serve. 

Already the financial institutions are beginning to 
‘‘take in sail,” to refuse loans that a short time since 
would have been sought. The country is face to 
face with the evils of cheap money, and every one 
except the dealers in currency will suffer unless 
Congress comes to the rescue and repeals the SHER 
MAN law. 
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RIGARAGUA CANAL | 


IIL—THE ROUTE AND THE CONTROL. 


Tue Nicaragua route opposes fewer obstacles to an inter- 
oceanic canal than any other that has been surveyed. It is 
the least expensive, and the engineering difficulties may be 
more easily overcome. In the first place, the San Juan 
River and Lake Nicaragua afford a natural waterway © 
which will constitute an important part of the route. Be- 
tween the lake and the Pacific coast the distance 1s about 
twelve miles, and the length of excavation to connect the 
lake with the ocean would be between twelve and twenty 








jog, The lake is deep, and is about sixty miles long. 
im the eastern shore of the lake vessels would sail through 
san Juan River for more than sixty miles, und the exca- 
‘on at the eastern end would be less than forty miles. 
rom the revival.of the project for constructing an inter- 
vanic canal there has been an effort made to secure the 
operation and aid of the government in the pecuniary 
involved. The estimates of the cost of the work have 
vied. Some sanguine persons have doubtless put the cost 
, low, while others who have had the experiences of the 
yama Company in mind have been as extravagant the 
ier way. It is believed by those who are now carrying 
the enterprise that at least $100,000,000 of bonds ought 
ie issued. This is doubtless a large amount of securities 
‘oat on the market, and probably it will be impossible to 
| them if the government does not in some way take a 
_ouniary interest in the enterprise. 
\t different times the government has been asked to build 
canal, or to purchase the bonds, or to take stock. At 
_sent the suggestion is that the government shall guaran- 
-.. the interest on the bonds, and shall appoint a majority 
- the Board of Directors, taking something like 80 per cent. 
the stock of the corporation in order that it may control 
ihe expenditure of the earnings of the canal, and provide 
_ ost for saving itself from loss on its guarantee by ‘paying 
-,e interest out of the corporation’s income. As has already 
on explained, the aet incorporating the present company 
rovided that nothing contained in the act shall be construed 
to fix upon the government any implied promise to extend 
wy pecuniary aid to the project. The opposition to the bill 
was based. largely on the contention that an eventual appeal 
to the government for money would be inevitable, and that 
those who would make it would insist that the government 
had Jed them into the undertaking by departing from its 
custom and granting it a national charter. It is asserted, on 
the other hand, that the company does not ask for money, 
because the earnings of the canal, at the lowest estimate, will 
nore than pay the interest on the bonds. The request is 
that the government will make the bonds saleable in the 
money market by lending the corporation its credit. In an- 
<wer to any objections that may be offered to the plan, it is 
Jetinitely stated that the canal cannot be built without this 
recognition by the United States. 


A NEW DOMESTIC ANIMAL. 


‘E note with pleasure that another 
new industry is on the point 
of being introduced into 
this country. We refer to 
the growing of kangaroos. 
A vamber of far Western 
and Southwestern newspa- 
pers have been discussing the 
idea lately, and the conclu- 
sion seems to be that kanga- 
roo- raising in that region 
would be highly profitable. 
We may as well confess’ 
that we do not know so much 
about kangaroo-growing for 
profit as we should like to. Of course we are familiar with 
ihe scientific work on the kangaroo of the late Professor 
Ward, but he wrote from tlie point of view of the student 
of natural history rather than that of the farmer or ranch- 
man. His statement that the: kangaroo is an ‘‘amoosing 
cuss” does not help us much in our consideration of the 
kangaroo as an agricultural animal. The monkey is also 
amoosing, but he cannot in this country be profitably grown 
on a large scale. A Western paper, however, assures us 
that the kangaroo will be valuable because of its productive- 
ness in ‘flesh, fur, and foot-wear.” We had not supposed 
‘lat the kangaroo produced ‘‘foot-wear” in a finished state, 
ut we gather from this that he does, and we congratulate 
the .prospective kangaroo-growers on their coming ability 
'o take a pair of sheep-shears and clip boots, shoes, and so 
forth in assorted sizes off their kangaroos. The sport of 
iunting the animal is also eagerly looked forward to, and it 
is suid that he will in this respect ‘‘take the place of the 
buffalo.” The pleasing combination of a domestic animal 
‘aluable for its flesh, fur, and foot-wear and a game animal 
ivsembling the buffalo will be novel, but no doubt possible. 
\lany ranch-owners are said to be seriously considering the 
lea of immediately disposing of their stock and going into 
ingaroos, In view of the fact that the ordinary ranch steer 
»roduces practically no fur at all, and foot-wear only in a 
rude state, we should say that it would be a good plan. 
ut these are not ali of the advantages which we can see 
1 kangaroo-growing, though the writer we have quoted 
«ms to detect no others. We are surprised-that he makes 





' reference to the possibilities of the kangaroo as a driving 
Of course, attached to the ordinary carriage designed 
We fancy 


east, 
' horses, the kangaroo might not be a success, 
might beat the dash- 
ard into pieces with his 
rge bridge-cable _ tail. 
' ien,too, the gait of the kan- 
iroo differs from that of 
ichorse. The kangaroo is 
‘) trotter,in the best sense of 
' ie word. A kangaroo road- 
it, for instance, which 
ould do away entirely 
‘ith the kangaroo motion, 
ould have to be construct- 
! on scientific principles. 
ist-iron dash- boards on 


ngaroo vehicles would, we 
“cesume, be necessary. It seems to us that something in the 
\y of India-rubber traces would be helpful in the kangaroo 





_ siderable difficulty with the kangaroo’s absurd tail. 
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harness; then, while he is on the ground preparing for the 
next jump, they can contract and bring up the carriage the ten 
or fifteen rods which it has been left behind by the previous 
leap. A span of kangaroos driven abreast might, perhaps, 
be taught to jump alternately, thus proceeding easily and 
naturally, with a motion somewhat resembling that of a 
ferry-boat walking-beam. We should say, also, that they 


-might be driven tandem, unless the game of leap-frog should 


suggest itself to them in an unlucky moment. Their facil- 
ities for leap-frogging, if we may use the word, are not, we 
believe, surpassed by those of any other animal known to 
man. As for the kangaroo four-in-hand, that would come 
later. For saddle purposes, however, he could be utilized on 
the ranches from the first, if the cowboys could accustom 
themselves to his easy gliding motion after their long as- 
sociation with the volcanic contortions of the bronco. 

In the city the kangaroo ought to be the ideal animal for 


. the cabs, as he could sit down on his tail and rest while his 


master was waiting for a ‘‘ fare,” and make good time in 
catching a train or ferry-boat. Indeed, in the case of a train, 
a good kangaroo should be able, even when it has left the 
station, to overtake it in a mile or so, and let the passenger 
jump on the rear platform while the driver shoots his trunk 
into the baggage-car. We know not if the kangaroo could 
habituate himself to nose-bags, but if-he could, and to our 
stone pavements, we think that he might very likely solve 
the rapid-transit problem here in New York. Covering, as 
he would, a short block at every jump, and taking ten jumps 
a second, he would meet every requirement, unless he should 
insist on switching his triple-expunsion tail about too pro- 
miscuously, knocking over elevated-road pillars, policemen, 
and other stationary objects. In fact, we apprehend con- 
But no 
doubt it can be docked, after the pretty and humane English 
fashion, and so do away with the danger from a chance 
blow, and also reduce the animal’s weight by one-quarter 
or thereabouts, and increase his speed proportionately. 

But it occurs to us that this project of kangaroo-growing 
ought to interest the Republican party. Here is the most 
infantile industry that we know of. Let ws roundly tax 
foreign kangaroo flesh, fur, and foot-wear. Ho, there, 
McKrntey! Our infant kangaroo is savagely pourding 
the earth with his fierce tail and calling for protection. 


FOR EPILEPTICS. 


’ THERE is much to be said in behalf of, and nothing that 
we know of against, the bill introduced into the New York 
State Legislature on the 2d instant to secure suitable State 
care for epileptics. The bill, which was introduced at the 
instance of the State Charities Aid Association, provides for 
the expenditure of $150,000 in the purchase and adaptation 
of buildings and lands in the Genesee Valley suitable for the 
establishment of an epileptic colony. _The purchase is rec- 
ommended by Messrs. Craic, LETCHWORTH, and WALRATH, 
of the State Board of Charities, who were appointed a com- 
mission to select a suitable site. 

Dependent epileptics in this State, and generally in this 
country, have hitherto been cared for in poorhouses and 
insane asylums. Yet primarily they are neither insane nor 
in the ordinary sense are they paupers. Usually they be- 
come dependent because their misfortune prevents them 
from doing regular work; oftentimes they become insane 
from the progress of their malady or the lack of proper 
medical treatment. But they are a class all by themselves, 
and can neither be cared for nor treated medically to advan- 
tage except in an institution exclusively their own. 

The State of New York takes a commendable and exem- 
plary step when it proposes to establish such an institution, 
the first of its sort, we believe, in this country. 
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The House of Representatives, by a narrow majority, has 
refused to take up the bill for stopping silver purchases. 
The country is threatened with grave disturbance and 
even disaster by the continued buying of silver bullion, for 
one simple reason and one only. That is that the notes 
issued for silver are, by long practice and by the strictest 
implication of the law of 1890, payable in. gold whenever 
the holders thereof may demand gold, and these notes are 
steadily increasing at the rate of about $50,000,000 a year. 
At the same time the ‘free’ gold in the Treasury—that is, 
the gold over and above the $100,000,000 reserve—has fallen 
to almost nothing: it was but $8,000,000 on February Ist, 
and the gold revenues of the government are dwindling. 
By the inevitable operation of this double process the.gov- 
ernment must, sooner or later, be unable to pay its obliga- 
tions in gold on demand. When that happens, the value of 
every dollar of the paper currency, which now in round 
numbers is $800,000,000, must be affected. The fear of 
such a situation has already cost the country many millions. 
The disturbance that would follow an actual premium on 
gold cannot be calculated. It would be great. and it might 
be calamitous. It could be prevented by the repeal of the 
act of 1890. If it be not so prevented, there is but one course 
open to the administration. The Treasury must be supplied 
with gold. For this there is ample authority in the resump- 
tion act of 1875, and happily there is no reason to fear that 
in the firm and strong hands of Mr. Cleveland that: power 
will not be used as the welfare of the country demands. 


The tribute to George William Curtis, which was unani- 
mously adopted by both Houses of the Legislature of the 
State of New York on Wednesday, February 8th, was pre- 
sented by the Hon. James T. Edwards, of the Thirty-second 
District. It is an eloquent and simple recognition of the 
character of the late Chancellor of the University — “his 
loyalty to conviction, his brilliant literary accomplishments, 
chivalrous personal qualities, and abundant services in 
behalf of Bb co and humanity.” There was nothing 
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among the many interests and occupaticns of Mr. Curtis’s 
later years to which he gave a more zealous devotiown, or in 
which he took deeper satisfaction, than his work as Chan- 


cellor, He felt that here he was building for the long 
future. The resolutions of the Legislature are a graceful 
and fitting acknowledgment of great services graciously 
and faithfully and ably rendered. 


“T think myself happy in concluding my career richly 
rewarded by the favor of my King and the confidence of my 
comrades.” ‘Thus wrote Baron von Moltke, September 16, 
1866, at the close of a modest sketch of his life given to a 
German review. Certainly he had earned the favor of his 
King, whom he had, by defeating the ‘‘ mightiest and the 
readiest adversary,” Austria, in a campaign that remains the 
marvel of modern military history, placed at the head of 
the German Confederation. But the career which then 
seemed, in his sixty-seventh year, concluded, was again to 
be reviewed on the occasion of his ninetieth birthday, Octo- 
ber 26, 1890. It is curious to trace the memorable dates as 
given in Moltke, his Life and Character, recently published 
by Harper & Brothers... It was only in 1866 that he was 
promoted General of the Infantry, in 1870 that he was made 
Chief ‘of the Genera! Staff and given the title of Count, in 
1871 that he was promoted Field-Marshal, and in 1888 that 
he was released from duty on the General Staff and made 
President of the Commission for National Defence. In 
1890 the present Emperor arranged a brilliant celebration of 
the old warrior’s ninetieth birthday. The Count came to 
Berlin and took quarters in the Staff building.” A tentlike 
canopy was erected before the entrance, and here, with the 
spiked helmet on his head, wrapped in a fur-lined cloak, the 
venerable soldier insisted on standing erect while an inter- 
minable torch-light procession filed past. Then there wasa 
reception of the Emperor, whom the Count, bareheaded, in 
the chill autumn weather, met as he alighted and humbly 
escorted within. There were visits from the royal family, 
and from deputations, civil and military, and gifts innumer- 
able, and a state dinner with the Emperor at Potsdam. The 
whole is very impressive, and to an American incongruous. 
The simple, quiet old man, in his plain uniform, by whose 
‘mighty intellect the empire-had been made possible, bowing 
in gratitude to the youngster-whom the accident of birth 
had placed infinitely above him in rank, is a noble figtire, 
and his conception of his duty is noble also. But the whole 
situation is not natural, and one feels in contemplating it 
that it cannot last. The realities are too great; the con- 
ventions must yield. 


In a number of the towns of the State of New York, when 
the spring elections are held this year, there will be a very 
novel scene. Each voter will walk into a little room with 
walls of sheet-iron, will see before him a neat array of 
bright knobs—to each of which is attached the name of a 
candidate for office, the whole number including all the 
names placed in nomination—will push in the knob for every 
name he wishes to vote, and will pass out, having- taken, 
according to the experiment in Lockport last year, less than 
forty seconds. By the machinery thus employed every vote 
is securely and secretly recorded, and every voter. can cast 
one vote, and no more, for one candidate for each office, 
There is no printing of ballots required, there is no chance 
of misprinted names, or of miscounting, accidental or in- 
tended, or of changing the returns. The election held in 
Lockport in the spring of 1892 was very favorably reported 
on by those who watched it, and the like elections this year 
will be closely studied. If the machinery does in all places 
what it did in Lockport, it would seem that the ingenuity of 
the Yankee inventor had settled the vexed question of ballot 
reform; and by a voting-machine had destroyed much of the 
viciousness of machine-voting. -The Australian system, for 
which so much energy and ink have been expended, can at 
best only secure secrecy where the voter is bent on. having 
it; but this machine seems to compel secrecy, and to make 
the various phases of electoral crime and abuse physical 
impossibilities. The saving of money is said to be very 
great, but the saving in political demoralization and corrup- 
tion must be, if the machine works uniformly and continu- 
ously well, simply incaleulable. 


A civil service reform association :in Massachusetts has 
expressed its deep regret that Mr. Theodore Roosevelt is 
likely to resign his place on the Civil Service Commission 
when Mr. Cleveland takes office. The retirement of Mr. 
Roosevelt would be cause for regret to every friend of sound 
and efficient government. He has been a most remarkable 
commissioner, uniting intelligence, skill, industry, and zeal 
with firmness, judicial impartiality,and unhesitating courage. 
His official career may be said to be an object-lesson in 
civil service reform, for it has been: what the principles of 
the reform are meant to secure throughout the service. But 
why should he resign? There is no reason te suppose that 
Mr. Cleveland would wish him to do so. If Mr. Cleveland 
did wish it, he is quite equal to asking it, and to giving his 
reasons. That would be strictly within his legal power, and 
he may be trusted to use such power solely for the good of 
the service. In the absence of that request, there is no of 
fice under the government in which wchange merely because 
of a change of administration should be made, or should 
even be proposed, with greater reluctance than in the Civil 
Service Commission. The Republican justices of the Su- 
preme Court might as properly resign on the accession of a 
Democratic President. 


The writers who have been forced to leave the Pall Mali 
Gazette of London by the recent change of ownership an- 
nounce that that journal has been bought by Mr. William 
Waldorf Astor, who intends to make it a ‘‘ Tory” paper 
That is an incident in Mr. Astor’s career that is likely t 
excite interest among his. fellow-countrymen quite out of 
proportion to its intrinsic importance, first* because Mr. 
Astor is a very rich man, and second, because he has been 
so conspicuous in American politics as a Republican of a 
somewhat pronounced type. His riches, of course, are not 
a legitimate-concern of the public, and he should be left to 
spend, invest, or throw them away in any legal manner that 
may strike his fancy. But it is not unnatural that comment 
not too flattering should be called out by the action of a 
very wealthy American in using his money to promote the 
cause of the Conservative, or, as it may still not unfairly be 
called, the Tory, party in England. A political journal can 
hardly have been regarded by him as an investment, and it 
is not easy to see in what its attractiveness lay. He cannot 
need it to secure social position, though it may bring him a 
degree of sympathetic interest not otherwise easily got. In 
any case, it is a curious sequence to his political activity in 
his own, or what was his own, country, and it is to be.hoped 
that it will bring him greater honor. 
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THE LATE STEPHEN A. WALKER.—(See Pace 154.) 


OUR LATEST MONITOR. 

Tue harbor-defence iron-clad vessel Monterey, which was 
designed by the Navy Department, and built in San Fran- 
cisco at the well-known Union Iron-Works, is intended for 
the protection of the Pacific coast. After the usual tests for 
speed and horse-power, she has been accepted by the depart- 
ment. The dimensions of the vessel are as follows: Length 
over all, 256 feet; extreme breadth, 59 feet; mean draught,14 
feet 10 inches. She has a displacement of 4138 tons, and 
when all of her stores, coal, ammunition, etc., are on board, 
her freeboard will be but two feet. The protective armor is 
some sixteen inches thick, of rolled steel, and the turrets, of 
which there are two, are of steel plates fourteen inches in 
thickness, The barbettes protecting the bases of the gun- 
turrets are of the same thickness. The battery of the Mon- 
terey consists of two ten inch and two twelve-inch breech- 
loading rifles from the naval gun factory at Washington. 
These formidable pieces comprise what is known in ordnance 
parlance as the “ primary battery.” The ‘‘secondary bat- 
tery ’ consists of six six-pounder and one one-pounder rapid- 
fire guns and two Gatling guns. The machinery of the 
Monterey was designed by the Bureau of Steam-Engineering, 
and is of the vertical triple-expansion type, and was intended 
for the development of 5400 horse-power. There are two 
screws, and the engines for each propeller are separated 
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one from the other by transverse water-tight 
bulkheads. Although a speed of sixteen 
knots per hour was expected as a maximum, 
it may be easily understood, by reference to 
our illustrations, that such a speed, even in 
smooth water, will be anything but agree- 
able to those on deck. 

It will be observed that the water during 
the trials in San Francisco Bay was per- 
fectly smooth, and yet, notwithstanding this, 
an immense wave was created at the bow, 
which, rising above the forward bulwarks, 
flowed across the decks in a perfect torrent, 
with sufficient force to sweep a man from 
his feet, and escaped over the side farther 
aft on each side of the forward turret. Al- 
though living below for short periods is far 
from disagreeable, yet, all the hatches and 
other openings through the deck being her- 
metically closed, a cruise in such confined 
and artificially ventilated quarters must be 
not only unpleasant, but dangerous. But it 
is not probable that the Monterey will ever 
perform any duty at sea, her low freeboard 
rendering her inefficient as a cruiser. 

The contract price for the construction 
of this fine craft, ready for service, was 
$1,628,950. All of the material entering 
into her construction is of American pro- 
duction and manufacture. 


MRS. WILLIAM C. WHITNEY. 


In the early death of Mrs. Flora Payne 
Whitney, wife of William C. Whitney, ex- 
Secretary of the Navy, the world loses a gra- 
cious, wise, and gallant spirit, full of kind- 
ness and the sense of human obligation. As 
a school-girl it used to be prophesied of her 
among her teachers and associates that; what- 
ever career she chose to adopt, she would 
make a brilliant success. It was thought that 
she might be a famous musician, a scientist, 

a linguist, an author, an archeologist, a trans- 

lator, an authority on sociological science, 
so able and acute was her mind, and so thorough and various 
her training. With the true scholar’s desire for knowledge, 
she took an advanced course of special work in Europe, 
and spent many subsequent months in Cambridge, studying 
science under the instruction of Professor Agassiz. But 
when love called, she preferred, like most women, to merge 
her individual ambitions in those of her husband. It was 
her good fortune that he sympathized with her intellectual 
and esthetic tastes, and helped her to make their home the 
abode of art and culture. It was his good fortune that 
her brilliant and cultivated mind turned readily to the judg- 
ment of affairs, of politics, and of the social world, so that 
at every step she was his wisest counsellor, his ablest helper, 
and his keenest critic. 

The daughter of Senator Payne, of Ohio, a man of unusual 
ability and large wealth, Mrs. Whitney was surrounded from 
her childhood by a well-bred, intelligent, and agreeable so- 
ciety, which proved an invaluable training-school for her 


- future life. She was a past-mistress of all social arts. Her 


tact was flawless. Her courtesy was inexhaustible. Her 
taste was excellent. -A very rich woman, and, like all artists, 
a lover of splendor and luxury, her expenditure never degen- 
erated into ostentation, nor did her wealth corrupt her judg- 
ment of the accidental and the essential in life. Money, as 
money, could not command her respect. 

Never was there a kinder or more generous soul. As 


” 





THE LATE MRS. WILLIAM C. WiIJTNEY. 


Burke said of Herbert, she remembered the forgotten. In 
her drawing-room there were no wall-flowers. In her enor. 
mous list of acquaintances she was always helping one or 
another needy person, perhaps to pupils, perhaps to a pub 
lic, perhaps to money, perhaps to sympathy. Forced }y 
her husband’s position to give her time and strength to 
society, her private and family life was yet more full of 
service and of significance than that of most society women. 
Her children, her husband, her father, her brother, her close 
friends, these had always the first-fruits of her abounding ° 
nature. Her power to give seemed inexhaustible. 

Yet nothing in this ardent and brilliant life, with its suc. 
cesses, its unbroken prosperity, scems so fine as the experi 
ence of the last year. She knew that her malady was a 
mortal one, but she had certain things to do. Her young 
daughter was to be prepared to take ler vacant place. 
Other duties commanded. She never flinched, but did all 
that fell to her with her old gayety of bearing and her old 
ardor of soul, so that those who knew her best came to he- 
lieve that that ethereal fire could not be quenched. But 
she herself was never deceived. It was characteristic of 
her that she spared those whom she loved the pang of 
knowledge as long as possible, and that she gave to the 
mysterious visitation of death: the same noble welcome 
which she had accorded to every deep experience of ler ex- 
istence. 





THE TRIAL TRIP OF THE UNITED STATES STEAMSHIP “MONTEREY” IN SAN FRANCISCO BAY.—From Paorocrapss. 
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Some say that kissing’s a sin, 
But I think it’s nane ava, ° 

For kissing has wonn’d in this world 
Since ever there was twa. 


Oh, if it wasna lawfu’, 
Lawyers wadua allow it; 

If it wasna holy, - 
Ministers wadna do it. 


If it wasna modest, 
Maidens wadna tak’ it; 
If it wasna plenty, 
Puir folk wadna get it.—Anonymous. 


ISS MYRTOUN had not gone to the review 
that afternoon, because of a cold she had 
caught at Mrs. Lewthwaite’s garden party, 
standing: on a damp path while Lord: John 
Ainslie proposed to her.. She had a mind to 

be vexed about it. a? 

‘Indeed, Jack, you must not be so careless another time,” 
she said to him when he came to ask after her. ‘‘ Do you 
know you've never yet chosen a really comfortable and 
wholesome spot? That evening in the Coliseum was nearly 
the death of me, and you gave me malaria down in Surrey. 
Don’t do it again, please, until I say ‘ Ready.’” 
_ Lord John looked at her, burst out laughing, and fell more 
in love with her than ever. 

“Pm afraid Iam always too far gone for deliberation, 
Mary,” he answered, sweetly, ‘‘ but I'll try to lay it-out more 
hygienically next time. It’s a great shame you have to give 
up the review. I wanted you to see Henry.” 

Lord John was the only person in the world who called 


‘her Mary, besides her grandmother, and she rather liked him 


for it. To all the rest she was Hyacinth. 

How quiet the square was! Of course all London had 
gone to the parade, and at the first. roll of the drums she 
began to wish that she had bundled her throat up and gone 
herself, after all, and she dropped her book and ran to the 
window, craning her neck to look down to the park. Yes, 
she could see them very well—the red coats, the white hel- 
mets, the arms flashing in the sun, and the arching heads of 
the horses as the Guards paced by. She threw open the 
window and stepped out upon the balcony. The square 
was quite deserted, but the crowd stood black along ‘the 
Street where the troops were passing, every man and wonian 
cheering, the handkerchiefs and hats fluttering and waving, 
and, oh, the swell of the music as it reached Hyacinth’s ears! 


s ows good-by,” she whispered, with an exultant sob. ° 
e 


And still solid ranks marched on; huzza. upon huzza 


—— them all; and now a regiment of blue-coated cav- 
wry wheeled into sight, and Miss Myrtoun narrowed her 


&:. Rays: 


BY MRS. DENISON. 


eyes to seé more clearly. ‘‘I am-sure those are Harry 
Ainslie’s men.” But the faces were only a blur in, the dis- 
tance, and one officer just like another as they sat erect in 
their saddles. And this was the end. The last drum and 
fife, the last flag, had gone by, the crowd began to dissolve, 
and with a final lingering glance she came back into the 
room. 

‘*That horrible, horrible Soudan!” she murmured, closing 
the window. 

She was trembling a little with excitement and the fatigue 
of standing, and threw herself down among the cushions of 
a lounge for a rest, and a doze if might be. She picked up 
her book again, and almost forgetting herself in the ever- 
enjoyable trials of Burgo and Lady Glencora, was idling 
and quieting deliciously, when the rich, pervasive strain of 
a band was borne on the air once more, and this time, it was 
playing ‘‘ The Girt I left behind Me.” The dear, dear old 
tune! She could not read for quickening her ears to hear 
it. It came nearer and louder; gay and brave it sounded, 
yet with a heart-breaking note in it. It was passing the 
very square now, and she sat up to listen. And at this mo- 
ment, through all the jubilant trumpeting, she caught an- 
other sound, the ring of. horses’ feet coming down the street 
and stopping at her door. She sprang to look out, but could 
not see tor the balcony, and paused, startled. ‘‘ Who can 
it be? I know no one who would come now.” The butler 
bowed at the threshold. 

‘“What is it, Maxwell?” 

‘*Captain Ainslie asks if you can see him for a moment, 
miss.” 

‘‘Captain Ainslie? Oh yes; show him up at once, Max- 
well.” And she stood waiting and wondering while the 
jangting spurs came up the stairs and Captain Ainslie en- 
tered. 

He was splendid with ‘gold Jace and plumes, glittering 
epaulets and orders, ahd bore himself superbly; but his 
face was lividly pale, and his fingers trembled where they 
gripped his sword hilt. Hyacinth took in the gallant show 
of his appearance, and would have welcomed him with some 
laughing flattery if his pallor and strange intentness of man- 
ner had sot struck herdumb. He closed the door and came 
straight towards her, while she watched him with round 
questioning eyes, like a child’s. Standing very close, he 
seized her hands, and bent a look upon her which was sharp 
and strained with emotion, and yet piteously entreating. . 

“TI am going away,” he said, in a harsh, hurried voice. 
‘* Won't you give me a kiss, Hyacinth, before I go?” 

Give -hini a kiss! Miss Myrtoun was a young woman of 
the world—of a very gay world indeed—and some of her 
friends had said of her that she would stop at nothing; but 
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the truth was that never in her life since she could re- 
member had she kissed any man but her grandfather and 
her uncle James. There had been no brothers nor- cousins 
to claim her caresses as a familiar right, and to lovers who 
implored for them she had been as cold as a stone.. And 
now who was this bold young officer who dared beseech for 
such a favor? He was Jack Ainslie’s brother. She had 
vague remembrances of play with him in old childish days; 
she had seen him of late here and there at reviews, in ball- 
rooms, a tall silent fellow, and had never spoken a hundred 
words to him in her life. A kiss! She wondered that she 
did not break from him in a rage. But she did not; she left 
her hands in his, and made no movement of reproach, It 
was because she was in a gentle mood that day, because he 
was going away, and because he loved her—bis eyes were 
telling her that, and the touch of his hands. Ainslie drew 
his breath hard while the girl gazed at him, hesitating. She 
saw the anguish in his drawn face; a sudden memory of the 
boy’s lonely motherless life came to her, and the tender 
cadence of the melody enwrapped her very soul; she raised 
herself a little on her tiptoes, and held up her beautiful 
mouth frankly and freely to him. With a broken, passion- 
ate exclamation, the man clasped her in both his arms, and 
set his lips to hers in a kiss so prolonged and so imperative 
that Hyacinth swayed under it. Then he whispered, hoarse- 
ly, ‘‘God bless you for this!” and loosening his hold of her as 
if it were a renunciation he must force his every nerve and 
fibre to, he turned and left her. But Hyacinth did not see 
him go,and only heard confusedly the stamping of the 
horses as he mounted and rode away with his orderly, for 
she was standing in a daze, her eyes brimming with tears, 
and the room was dim to her. She put up her fingers softly 
to her lips, a burning tide of color flooded her cheeks and 
forehead, and she buried her face in the cushions. Fainter 
and fainter the music was dying in the distance. 

‘*You're not looking well; you're feverish,” her grand- 
mother said when she came in. ‘‘It isn’t good for you to 
be moping here all by yourself.” 


And was a kiss such an uncanny thing that it should have 
the power to haunt one like a ghost? Hyacinth did her best 
to exorcise it with scorn and indifference, but it was no use; 
the ghost would not be laid, and came creeping back just as 
she thought she had rolled a stone upon it heavy enough 
and commonplace enough to keep it down. And the stone 
would be something like this: 

“It was a perfectly natural thing to do. Grandmamma 
knows him very well, and he was lonely at going away, and 
he recollected me when I was a little girl, and it was very 
sisterly and kind of me to kiss him good-by.” 





Then the ghost would steal a little nearer, the girl’s droop- 
ing eyes grow luminous, and through closed lids she could 
see him enter, and would hear the deep vibrating voice 
again, and then—oh, then came the heaven and the shame of 
it. for she would feel his lips and his enfolding arms, a slow 
little smile would tingle at her mouth, and a glow suffuse her 
very being. Instantly she curled her lip at herself in the 
glass: : : 

‘So you were only waiting for a somebody with epaulets 
and spurs to ask you for a kiss, you common little thing! 
You’ve got the soul of a nursery-maid. I’m sorry I can’tcut 

our acquaintance,” But the scorn in turn would merge 
into a companionable thought of him. Was he, perhaps, in 
the same straits? Did the thought of that kiss haunt him 
as it did her? Then a venomous imp of the brain. would 
prick her with the thought, * Perhaps he thinks slightingly 
of you; the kiss was lightly asked and lightly valued; he 
may be laughing in his sleeve at you now.” But this was 
the last resource of the tormenting imp, and caused only a 
moment’s cringe, for the very light of truth had been in 
those clear eyes, the very stamp of a chivalrous and loyal 
personality. upon Ainslic’s every word and look and move- 
ment, and in her heart of hearts she knew that she trusted 
him absolutely. 

Lord John had.come in the very day after the sailing of 
the troops, and talked most affectionately about his brother. 
“I'm awfully cut up about his going,” he said. ‘* I’ve been 
able to do so little for the boy. He’s off there in the country 


with Uncle Spencer, and we've been almost like —T 7 


until just lately, when he’s been stopping with me, and I’ve 
grown immensely fond of him. He is a reserved ‘sort of 
Chap, bat he’s got uncommon force of character. Uncle 
Spencer adores him, you know. He is such a shy fellow 
that I suppose he hasn’t spoken half a dozen words to you 
this spring, Mary?” 

‘I’ve seen very little of him,” Miss Myrtoun answered, 
calmly. Then the next moment she asked, apropos of an 
azalea show Lord Jolin was talking about: ‘Of course it 
is very hard for you to have him go. Is there any chance of 
your hearing from him for a long time?” 

‘Oh yes,” said’ Lord John; ‘he will send a word or two 
from Gibraltar, I fancy, or Alexandria, and perhaps again 
later on if there comes a chance; but we’ve never been much 
at writing to each other,” ; 

That was enough. So the ship would stop at Gibraltar, 
and that was a matter of six days, and a letter posted at once 
might be back in England.within another three days. But 
would he write? The ninth day answered the question duly, 
for when Hyacinth came in from a late drive there was a 
little pile of letters lying upon her desk, and the one on top 
bore a clear post-mark of Gibraltar. She snatched it up, and 
her fingers hurried as if to tear it open; but all at once she 
stopped, and laid it down very evenly, and turned to her 
dressing - table, and began taking out her bonnet- pins, and 
unfastening her veil with the nicest deliberation. She dusted 
her bonnet tidily, and put it in its box, and ruffled and 
tousled her bang about into a charming state of disorder, 
and next she took off her gown and put herself into an old 
and sympathetic wrapper, rolled a chair and footstool up to 
the fire, pulled the logs into place with painstaking judg- 
ment, and at last sat herself down and lazily gathered her 
letters together. The foreign one fell into the middle of the 
heap now, and had to take its turn and wait until the others 
had been attended to. Then it was cleanly cut apart witha 
nice little paper-knife, and devoured in a dozen glances of 
those lovely eager eyes: 


‘“My DEAREST LOVE,—Do you forgive me? The gentle 
pity in your face as you looked upon me the other day comes 
back to comfort and reassure me, but again I have a wretched 
thought that I may have vexed you, and this overwhelms 
me. Let me tell you now. I have loved you with every 
pulse of my heart and every aspiration of my soul since 
those days you were at Dunham a year ago. Have you for- 
gotten? The first evening I saw you you were in the draw 
ing-room with all the others, and you spoke to me of the old 
friendly tie between our people, and wondered if I remem- 
bered how we used to fight the stone lions at Shepley, and 
at the first note of your voice and lifting of your eyes Lloved 


you. You were gone ina day or two, but you staid with 
me. Then I was living for the spring, that I might be with 


you again; but seeing you in the confusion of your London 
world, it has seemed to me as if you were in the midst of a 
dazzling fog that obscured all the realities of life, and that I 
could not penetrate it, though it veiled you from me. And 
so perhaps Fate did me a kind turn, after all, when she sent 
me off so suddenly, for now if I die it will be with a memory 
in my heart and on my lips that makes both life and death 
a mystery of joy. 

* You know we only got our sailing orders the day before 
our leaving, and T was counting upon seeing you at Jaek’s 
litte farewell gathering ‘after the review. But when you 
were not there the world seemed to come to a halt, and then 
every impulse within me impelled me to you. I was beside 
myself with longing and loneliness, and the boon which 
your compassion prompted you to grant me I shall bless you 
for to the end of my days. There was never a devotee more 
filled with reverence, with lowly abasement before some un- 
deserved mercy from Heaven. 

“In writing to you now with the spell ‘of your presence 
upon me, and with the thought of what may happen that 
would make these my last words to you, I cannot name you 
otherwise than what you are to me—my Love, my Light. 

‘*May God bless you, my beautiful and beloved lady, and 
pour upon you the pure peace and happiness which Lelong 
to your sweet life. 

** Faithfully and always yours, 
‘* HENRY SPENCER AINSLIE.” 


If grudging old Mother Nature had bestowed the gift of 
second sight upon lovers divided by distance, the balance of 
delight and disappointment in the world would undoubtedly 
remain the same; but in Ainslie’s case, could he have had a 
vision of Hyacinth that May afternoon as she read his letter, 
the proportion of his content would have been almost too 
great for any load of after-sorrow to outweigh it. He was 
riding with the army across the miserable desert of the Sou- 
dan, monotonous, baking, searing to the eye and brain; aim- 
less scrappy fighting had been going on all day, and it was 
neither a glorious nor au inspiring business. Nor was he 
serene in his own right. He saw no reason to hope of gain- 
ing the girl he loved, and doubted lest he had made too rash 
a move ard lost his chances for good. Now if only a mirage 
had danced before his sight in the shimmering air, and 
shown him the girl he loved as she sat with her arms lifted 
drowsily above her head and such a winning coquetry alight 
in all her face! 

** How tall he was! How strong he was! What steady 
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eyes! Why did I never know him before? How is it that I 
know him so well now?” The fire-light flickered, the twilight 
gathered, the girl dreamed on, and when she rose she was 
humming a snatch from Marguerite’s song— y 
“Sein hoher Gang, 

Sein’ edle Gestalt, 

Seines Mundes Licheln, 

Sein’ Angen Gewalt, 


“Und seiner Rede 
Zauberfiuss, F 
Sein Hindedrack"— 
and then the refrain sang out, and her voice was low, but 
clear and thrilling sweet— 
* Und, ach, sein Kuss?" 
But poor Ainslie was plodding on, worn, hot, 
with the bitterness of impotent suspense. 
Miss Myrtoun and her grandmother had never gone through 
a gayer Lankan season, and Hyacinth had never been a 
more brilliant figure of beauty and triumph. At balls, at 
dinners, at fétes of all kinds, her fair fage showed up, with 
its radiant smile and quick glances. Even her grandmother 
took to flattering her upon her appearance. The interest 
she showed in Egyptian affairs delighted the old Jady too, 


‘and racked 


for she herseif came of a military family, and her grand- , 


daughter’s lack of enthusiasm about such matters had al- 
ways been a disappointment to her. But now Hyacinth 
read the 7imes to her by the hour—how the ‘troops weté, or- 
dered here and massing there, General Lord Wolseley. sent. 
out in command, and the Mahdi gathering hosts of follow- 
ers, and so on, and so on. 

‘*] wonder why Jack Ainslie didn’t go into the army, 
grandmamma?” she asked. 

**Oh, my dear! Of course not,” answered the old lady. 
“You know as well as I do that oldest sons never do. It 
was proper for Henry to go. Aud John Ainsley couldn't pos- 
sibly fight, either.” : 

** You’ve known them both since they were boys, granny?” 

‘* Since they were little chaps in sashes and shoulder-knots. 
Their father was one of my oldest friends. Nice little chaps 
they were, too. Henry was such a dear boy. I've seen a 
great deal of him every year down at, Shepley, when you 
were with your Uncle James. He has always bibs 80 good 
about coming to sce me, and dear old General Spencer 
never tires of telling me about him, and of his pride-in him, 
and plans for him. I meant to have him a great ded? at the 
house this spring, but it hasn’t seemed to come to pass, and 
you never seemed to take to him particg}arly.” 

Hyacinu: wondered afterwards that among all the fancies 
of those fleet days she had had no moment of concern for 
Ainslie’s safety. She thought of him always as masterful, 
resolute, successful. The domination of his individuality 
so impressed itself upon her that to picture its force as ar- 
rested or struck down never occurred to her. Thus it was 
a blinding blow when one morning early in, August a ser- 
vant of Lord John’s came, with a troubled letter from his 
master, to say that he had just received a cable from Alex- 
andria. Henry was badly wounded in the shoulder, and 
had been sent home immediately on a ship just then return- 
ing. The ship was due that very day—his friend had de- 
layed cabling on purpose—and he was starting at once for 
Portsmouth to bring him up to London. ‘‘ Henry led the 
charge,” said the lust line, ‘‘ which won the day.” Poor 
Hyacinth! She lived through such § tumult of emotion 
during the next four-and-twenty hours that her pulses were 
like a throbbing engine within her, beating her to exhaus- 
tion with its throes. What should she do? What did she 
want to do? She had not thought that the decisive time 
would come so soon; but now she knew, with an undoubt- 
ing premonition, that. Ainslie would come to her at once, 
and her brain was in a whirl. Finally, from sheer weari- 
ness of thinking and feeling, she deliberately let go the helm, 
and tried to gain time and rest by letting herself float list- 
lessly upon the waves of excitement and doubt that seemed 
surging about her. She was numb, and tired, and incapa- 
ble of judgment, and to be purposeless as a fatalist for a lit- 
tle while would be a blessed ease. - 

“a the following day a note was brought her. It only 
said: 


‘* Hyacrntu,—I am in London. My wound is recovered 
sufficiently for me to be about. Have you anything to say 
to me? Yours always, H. 8. ArNsire.” 


To Hyacinth it was as if an aching strain were suddenly 
eased when she read the little note. The turmoil within 
her quieted, and the storm rolled awgy. She held the slip 
tight in her hand. A party of people were lunching with 
her, and she was pledged to some engagement with them 
afterwards. 

‘*Pardon me for a moment while I answer this,” she said, 
and sat down without any assurance of what she was going 
to say, but at once the words seemed to flow of themselves. 


* DEAR CAPTAIN AINSLIE” (she wrote),—‘‘ We are so glad 

that you are at home again and well. My grandmother is 

away for the day,and I have an engagement for the next 
three hours, but I shall be at home at five o’clock. 

‘Very sincerely yours, , 

** Mary Hyacrnto Myrtovn.” 


She glanced it over while the talking and laughing went 
on about her, langhing herself and_jgining in some joking 
fun, and then just before she folded it she took up the pen 
again, and added a few scrawling wor(s: 


“Why should I not tell you now? I am yours utterly— 
with all the love of my heart. HYAacintHu.” 


Never did she forget the blissful waiting of that afternoon; 
the way the sunshine engoldened the air, the smooth fresh- 
ness of the breeze, the perfume of the shrubs in the park, 
the bright looks of the people, as she drove home alone 
through a beautiful, happy world of her own. She would 
not have had the moments hurried for a gift of treasure. 
To her enchanted senses they seemed to pass with as tender 
a grace as the, petals of a flower fall. Still as one walking 
in a strange but dreamed-of place, with suave yet hesitating 
movement, and smiling half-shut eyes, she went into the 
drawing-room to await her lover. 

There was the window, the balcony, the lounge where she 
had rested and heard the band, the door through which he 
had come to her. And then Hyacinth reme: , and was 
glad that she wore the very dress.. Would he notice it? 
Would those gray eyes gaze down upon her with the same 
yearning, absorbing gaze as on that,day? Oh, she would be 
true to him! She would grant him every gracious gift a 
woman holds in her keeping for the man she loves, and he 
should see that though she had given her faith impulsively, 
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it would not lack in every steadfast quality he migh , 
for. She knew this stranger as she Sind Asad ota 
one before, and she could not be shy, for love had cast (i, 
every other thought but love, and would prompt the word. 
and looks that would please him best, and best convince 
him of the enduring truth of the miracle it had worked for 
him in her heart. Ah, surely he would not be late? 

At twenty minutes before five Captain Ainslie was 
nounced. 


PERSONAT.. 


Harriet BEecHEeR Stowe has passed the age of eight) 
one, and her mental vigor continues to decline, but her mind 
gives occasional glimpses of its former power. When, fo 
example, her friends sing favorite old hymns to her, her e:: 
catches the slightest mistakes in giving the reading of tic 
lines.. She notices instantly the omission of a word or the 
substitution of a wrong one, and makes the proper correction 

—The American Fine Arts Society have just opened at 
their new building, 215 West Fifty-seventh Street, a Loan 
Exhibition of the finest works of art obtainable in this 
country, including masterpieces of painting and sculpture, 
ceramics, enamels, Greek vases, terra-cottas, ele. Amony 
some of the most notable attractions are pictures by Rem 
BRANDT, from the collections of Mr. H. O. HAVEMEYER and 
Mr. Morris K. Jessup; Mr. W. H. Fuuier’s remarkable 
collection of paintings by ReyNo.ps, GAInsBorouGH, Cox 
STABLE, and others of the English school of landscapists: 
other English masterpieces lent by Mrs. BLopeETT; a colos 
sal model by D. C. Frencu for the statue of the Republic to 
occupy the centre of the lagoon at the World’s Fair; and 
Mr. Cyrus J. LAWRENCE’s famous BARYE bronzes, of which 
there are more than a hundred. There are also figurines and 
Greek vases from the collections of Mr. ALTMAN, Mr. T. B. 
CLARKE, and others ; tapestries from the Barbarini Pakice, 
Jent by Mr. Frou.ke, of Washington, D. C.; arms and armor 
from the collection of G. P. Morostn1; and ceramics, fans, 
laces, miniatures, etc., from the collections of H. G. Mar- 
QUAND and other well-known amateurs. The exhibition 
will continue until about the 15th of March. 

—The services of the late GEorGE WILLiaM Curtis in 
promoting the cause of popular education were gracefully 
recognized by the Board of Education of the city of Chi- 
cago in a series of resolutions which it passed at its first 
regular meeting after Mr. Curtis’s death. ‘‘ As a man of 
letters,” the resolutions declare, ‘‘ he has through his writ 
ings enriched American literature and elevated the school 
standards of our country. Through him as a patriot our 
schools have been stimulated with sentiments of loyalty to 
the United States and to the principles underlying American 
laws and institutions.” 

—Mr. ALFRED Parsons, whose work as an artist has long 
been familiar to readers of HARPER’s MAGAZINE, has spent 
the greater part of the past year in Japan, devoting his time 
almost wholly to thé painting of Japanese scenery and out- 
door subjects. Recently he offered to the lovers of art in 
Tokio an opportunity to examine the pictures which he had 
produced, und nearly the entire foreign community, it is 
said, turned out to see them. There were more than a hun- 
dred paintings in all, and with reference to their quality 
there was but one verdict—unqualified praise. There was 
no question but that Mr. Parsons had succeeded in repro 
ducing with absolute fidelity the flowers and foliage of Ja- 
pan in their novel varieties of coloring and bloom, and with 
the peculiar distinctness and tenderness of outline which is 
imparted to them by the softness and crystalline clearness 
of the Japanese atmosphere. ‘‘ We are persuaded,” says 
the Japan Daily Mail, in commenting upon the exhibition, 
‘‘that such effects of foliage, flower, and landscape as he is 
carrying from these shores to the fortunate dilettanti of the 
West will create a new and enthusiastic conception of the 
possibilities of this branch of art.” 

—The little flag that General WALKER bore at the head of 
his Quixotic expedition into Nicaragua is in the possession 
of a San Francisco official. Itis of blue and white silk and 
muslin with a red star in the centre, on which are embroidered 
the initials ‘‘ W. B.,” signifying ‘‘ Walker's Battalion.” The 
flag was the handiwork of the wife of one of WALKER’s 
staff officers. It is very much faded now, somewhat tat- 
tered, and stained with blood that was spilt at the memora 
ble battle of Rivas in 1855, the battle at which the American 
leader was defeated by the Legitimist forces. 

—While J. Waitcoms RILEy was in California recently 
he visited Joaquin MILLER, the ‘‘ poet of the Sierras,” in his 
hermit home, and was entertained in a very novel way. His 
host harnessed himself in all the absurd trappings of an Ind- 
ian medicine-man, and made a mystical incantation in truce 
wigwam style to produce rain. hile Mr. MILLER was pro- 
ceeding with the weird dance in all solemnity, there was a 
pattering noise;on the roof, and on looking out the guests 
saw that it sa to be actually raining. The down- 
pour, as Mr. MrLer explained afterwards, was produced by 
an ingenious arrangement of water-pipes connected with a 
neighboring spring on the hill-side. The Hoosier poet wit 
nessed many other interesting things at the mountain poet's 
home, among them a novel collection of Indian relics. 

—In denying a Chicago newspaper man an interview 
about his recent trip to Europe, Partie D. Armour is-re 
ported to have said: ‘I saw nothing new that I am pre 
pared to talk about, and I have always made it a rule not to 
talk for the mere sake of hearing the sound of my voice. 
In fact, I have made money by keeping my mouth shut.” 
This is doubtless a nineteenth-century business man’s way 
of saying that silence is golden, and as Mr. ARMOUR is one 
of the few living Americans who have been able to make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear, the advice should carry weight 

—Colonel ALEXANDER C. Bosxrn, the Lieutenant-Gov 
ernor of Montana, is paralyzed from the waist down, and 
has mot walked for many years. The Colonel is an able 
lawyer, and held many positions of trust while Montana was 
a territory. He is a forcible speaker, and his invalid’s chair 
is a familiar sight on the political platforms of the State. 

—Though ex-President Hayrs had passed the age of 
seventy, his physical health-was so excellent, if not robust, 
that the report that he was suffering from neuralgia of the 
heart occasioned little apprehension. Only a brief time 
before his death his cheeks were so rosy, his eyes so full of 
life, and lie moved about with so much youthful spirit and 
vigor, that he appeared likely to live for many years to coine. 
General Hayes had a truly formidable collection of photo- 
graphs, gathered from all parts of the world, and numbering 
more than 10,000. He was accustomed to pass most of his 
time in his library, ‘‘and yet,” he told a visitor not long ago. 
‘I doa great deal of my hardest thinking in my bath-room. 
His bath-room contained a desk well littered with. papers, 
and on the shelves about the room which connected with 
his bedroom were arranged the volumes treating of the 
topics he happened to be interested in at the time. 
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“One Pair!” Takes three cards. 
PHYSIOGNOMICAL STUDIES AT A POKER PARTY-- 


“Triplets!” ’ “Full Hand! Are we in it?” 
HOW HERR GOLDBERG AND HIS SIDE PARTNER OBSERVE THE DEVELOPMENT OF A “FULL HAND.” 
--From Fliegende Blitter. 
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AN AEROSTATIC DISASTER. ; 
Showing how the hot air from the restaurant kitchen converted Mr. Dando iuto a Montgolfier balloon : 
—From Judy. : 
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HY ey Vist | Neh LU wh Had - “Good morning, Uncle Charles! Did you sleep well? I’m afraid your bed was rather hard and ‘f 


yen; but—” : 
Ob, it was all right, thanks! I got up now and then during the night and rested a bit, you 
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” —From Punch. 
THE DISAPPOINTED TIGERS.—From Fliegende Blitter. eats 
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HOWELL E. JACKSON. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON'S appoint- 
ment of Judge Jackson as the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Justice Lamar on the 
Supreme Bench is admirable in 
every respect. Judge Jackson is 
now a United States Circuit Judge, 
having been appointed to that po- 
sition by President Cleveland in 
1887. He is a Democrat, and dur- 
ing the war was on the side of the 
South. It is not surprising that 
Mr. Harrison should have selected 
a Democrat as the successor of 
Justice Lamar. The President is 
a strong partisan, but he’ has been 
freer from partisanship in his ju- 
dicial appointments than most: of 
his predecessors. When the Land 
Court and the Court of General 
Appraisers were created, Mr. Har- 
rison recognized the fact that the 
law should not be expounded en- 
tirely by the lawyers of a single 
political party. It is true that the 
Supreme Court has been usually 
regarded as an important political 
vantage-ground, and that its deci- 
sions have been greatly helpful in 
the carrying out or defeating of 
party principles. At the begin- 
ning of the government it was the 
Supreme Court that gave such an 
interpretation to the Constitution 
that the supremacy of the Federal \. 
power was established. When the 
war broke out, Mr. Lincoln ap- 
pointed Justice Field to the bench, 
but that action was recognized as 
wise by the most extreme Repub- 
licans. Justice Field. was a war 
Democrat and a Califotnian, and 
it was deemed of the utmost im- 
portance that the loyalty of his 
fellow-partisans should be-encour- 
aged, and that California should 
be preserved to the Union. Since 
the close of the war appointments 
to the Supreme Bench have been 
partisan, with the single exception 
now under consideration, but the 
decisions of constitutional ques- 
tions have been very often non- 
partisan. In reference to recon- 
struction legislation, for example, 

a Republican judge declined to 
follow Republican law-makers. 

The present case was exceptional. The vacancy was 
caused by the death of a Democrat and a Southerner, and 
the people of the country had just declared by an unprece- 
dented majority in favor of a Democratic administration. 
How Mr. Harrison’s refusal to recognize the pepular verdict 
would have been regarded had already been sufficiently in- 
dicated by the newspapers. Under the circumstances the 
appointment of a Repubiican would have been looked upon 
as indicative of an unworthy partisan eagerness to take ad- 
vantage of an accident. 

There is little to be said about Judge Jackson. His life 
has been uneventful. He has been an able, studious, self- 
contained, and apparently contented lawyer. Both on the 
State and the Federal bench he has been an upright judge. 
He served two terms in the Supreme Court of his native 
State, Tennessee, by appointment. When his name was pre- 
sented to a nominating convention he was defeated. His 
only political honors came late in life. When Tennessee was 
threatened by repudiationists, Judge Jackson was elected to 
the Legislature on a State-credit ticket, and his fellow-4mem- 
bers selected him for the United States Senate. In Wash- 
ington he was greatly esteemed for his unostentatious merit, 
and his associates in the Judiciary Committee regarded him 
as a very able and sound lawyer. Among his fellow-Senators 
was Benjamin Harrison. He entered the Senate in 1881, and 
Mr. Cleveland appointed him to a circuit-judgeship in 1887, 
at the close of his term. 

He was born at Paris, Tennessee, April 8, 1882. His youth 
was passed at Jackson. He was educated at East Tennessee 
College and the University of Virginia, was admitted to the 
bar in 1856, and practised his profession first at Jackson, 
then at Memphis, and since 1876 at Jackson again. 





COMMISSIONER WILDER. 


THE HAWAIIAN QUESTION.—[Se« Pace 163. ] 


Tug Five Commissioners, From Puotogearus py Beit, Wasuincton. 
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I.—TRADE RELATIONS. 

MUCH of the discontent of Canada with existing conditions 
arises from the trade relations between the Dominion and 
the United States. The Canadians suffer most because they 
are wholly or partially excluded from the richest market in 
the world, a market, too, thot is in their immediate neigh- 
borhoed. So far as this country is concerned, the hardships 
imposed by trade restrictions are felt only along the border. 
The mass of the people of this country hardly know that 
trade between the two countries is hampered. Only those 
who have had some personal experiences with custom- 
house regulations and restraints realize this impoitant fact. 

The Canadian farmers and lumbermen have suffered 
greatly from the operation of the McKinley law. The 
growers of barley and the breeders of horses have found 
their markets limited, and the effect of this must necessarily 
be a limitation of products. Ou the other hand, our own 
people who live along the border are not so prosperous as 
they were when they could trade freely with their nearest 
neighbors. 

The Liberal party in Canada, furnished with an issue by 
this condition of affairs, are insisting on freer trade relations 
between the United States and the Dominion. They want 
more than a restoration of the old reciprocity treaty. They 
want commercial union,or, as the more recent phrase is, con- 
tinental free trade. The Torics respond that what Sir Rich- 
ard Cartwright, Laurier, and the rest of their opponents 
really desire is annexation, and their campaign literature is 
filled with arguments intended to prove that unshackled 
trade would lead to the union of the countries. 

There is undoubtedly a basis of truth underlying the Con- 
servative contention. Any scheme of commercial relations 
between the Dominion and the United States which did not 
include the United Kingdom would necessarily injure the 
merchants of Great Britain, and would consequently léad to 
a serious counting of the cost of colonial mointenance and 
ingratitude in London. Reciprocity might "deed, mean 
little injury to British interests. The Canadiau tariff, bad 
asit is, is lighter, and therefore more rational, thun our own. 
A reciprocity treaty might admit the American merchants 
and manufacturers to privileges not enjoyed by their rivals 
on the other side of the water, although that is not necessa- 
rily so. There is no reason why Canada, in such a case, 
should not put British exporters on the same terms with the 
American if the latter would consent. But even if they 
would not, the Americans, as a rule, would be obliged to sell 
to the Canadians at much lower prices than they charge their 
fellow-citizens, in order to compete with the English and 
Scotch under the lower tariff of Canada. Certainly an 
American manufacturer who cannot hold his own market 
against English competition except with a fifty per cent. 
protection, cannot compete with the Englishman in Canada 
with a twenty-five per cent. protection. 

Reciprocity, each country maintaining its own tariff 
against Europe, is open to objection from the high-protec- 
tionists of this country. What they will assent to, and what 
the Dominion Liberals urge, is free trade on the continent, 
with 2 common wall of taxes against ‘‘ abroad.” Naturally 
commercial union or continental free trade—call it what you 
will—involves the adoption of the tariff prevailing in the 
larger country. Canada, so far as its trade relations are 
concerned, would thus be put upon au equal footing with 

the various States of the Union, and our trade with the 
Dominion would cease to be part of our foreign com- 
merce, and would be internal commerce. Great Britain, on 
the other hand, would find its trade relations with Canada 
as difficult as they are with the United States. Canada 
itself would find the arrangement expensive, for its people 
would be obliged to pay United States prices for the neces- 
saries of life: but thé farmers, the cattle-raisers, and the lum- 
bermen would find a market for their produce. The Cana- 
dians would be obliged to prefer goods made here to British 
goods whose price would be abnormally increased by tariff 
taxation. 

The question is, how long would the British government 
be content to see this discrimination against British mer- 
chants iu favor of Americans? The Dominion would grow 
to be not only an expensive luxury, demanding the mainten- 
ance of anvarmy and navy for its defence, but one that re- 
turned absolutely nothing for the outlay in its belhalf. 

Whether the Conservatives are right or wrong in saying 
that commercial union would mean annexation, it is no doubt 
true that commercial union would quickly induce the British 
government to surrender the right to govern Canada, simply 
because the retention of the right would involve expense 
without bringing any benefits. It might not result in an- 
nexation, but if it did not, it would mean independence, an 
end towards which Canada is impelled by reason of the fact 
that, under the existing system of government, its trade re- 
lations with the United States are largely dependent, if not 
upon the power, at least upon the interests of the mother 
country. 

11.—IN DEPENDENCE. 

The political problem of Canada is difficult of solution. 
The prosperous traders of Montreal, and most of the Conser- 
vatives of the English-speaking provinces, are conteut with 
the colonial condition. They like to think of the country 
on the other side of the water, even if it is the birthplace of 
a relative no nearer than a great-grandfather, as ‘‘ home.” 
They have an Old-World idea that the monarchical founda- 
tion of the Dominion government means stability, and that 
in a democracy or a republic like the United States there is 
‘too much freedom.” 
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But there is a large number of people who have lost faith 
in the worth of the colonial government for Canada. The 
Dominion is far from the mother country, and it is next 
neighbor to a rich and prosperous: republic, whose com- 
mercial policy is one of war against the rest of the civilized 
world. The advantages offered by the United States have 
tempted hundreds of thousands of Canadians away from the 
land of their birth. The temptation of neighborhood has 
been shown in even a stronger way, for the Dominion has 
adopted the tariff policy of the United States, instead of that 
of the imperial government. The colovists who feel that 
they are hampered by the political conditions of colonialism 
are contemplating the alternatives of escape—one is inde- 
pendence, and the other is annexation. 

It will not do to assert that Cavada, on the whole, is not 
loyal to Great Britain. So far as there has been any impor- 
tant manifestation of public opinion, loyalty to the Queen 
and the British connection is very largely in the majority. 
One oftener hears loyal sentiment than desire for separation. 
It can be said that there does exist not only discontent with 
industrial and economic conditions, which is most freely 
expressed and doubtless more widely felt in Quebec than 
elsewhere, but also discontent with political conditions. 

The Dominion’s connection with the British Empire is 
as slender as is consistent with any state of dependence 
whatever. The Canadians make their own law, are free 
from the presence of a foreign army, with the exception of 
a small detachment at Halifax. Its Governor-General is the 
appointee of the home government, but the remainder of the 
officers of the government, executive, judicial, and adminis- 
trative, are appointed by the responsible government, which, 
in turn, rests upon the majority in the Lower House of the 
Parliament, and so upon the people. 

It is in many respects an admirable government, and one 
with which prosperous and conservative Canadians are con- 
tented, and for many years the elections in the Dominion 
have been won by the Conservatives. Whatever triumphs 
the Liberals have enjoyed have been gained in the provinces. 
Whatever discontent there is with the existicg government 
arises from the fact that the provinces do not rule them- 
selves as the States of the Union do. Under the British 
North American Act each province has such powers as are 
granted by the general government. The consequence is 
that a union between the Conservatives and the hierarchy of 
Quebec can geuerally carry the elections. The legislators 
from Quebec have something to say about the internal 
affairs of Ontario, Manitoba, the maritime provinces-—all 
the English-speaking and Protestant provinces. On the 
other hand, the French of Quebec resent the interference of 
the law-makers from the other provinces with their domes- 
tic matters, and fear that some day the influence of the other 
provinces may be injurious to their language and religion 

Separation and independence would probably result iv a 
change of relations between the provinces and the general 
government that would bring the institutions of Canada more 
into harmony with those of the United States; but whether 
the other provinces would consent that Quebec should re- 
tain the special privileges which it now enjoys is a question, 
and this question gives some impulse to the agitation for 
annexation. ; 

III.—ANNEXATION. 

Annexation has long been agitated in Canada. For at 
least fifty years there have been some British subjects who 
have been outspoken and determined advocates of a union 
between the United States and the great British colony. 
There is, however, no confession that, a Canadian can make 
that will bring upon him so much contempt and dislike 
from the bulk of his fellow-countrymen as that he is in 
favor of such a union. 

This agitation springs from the same cause that excites 
discussion of reciprocity and commercial union—the longing 
of many of the people of the Dominion for a greater pros- 
perity, which they are sure will be brought about by sharing 
the free-trade advantages of this country. Whether an- 
nexation is a problem that is yet seriously presented to the 
people and the public men of the Dominion is doubtful. 
The sentiment in behalf of a political union, however, is 
certainly growing, if we can judge from the increasing num- 
ber of favorable expressions in the public prints. Moreover, 
many meu who believe that Canada and the United States 
should join their fortunes have recently grown very bold 
in declaring their sentiments. Professor Goldwin Smith 
has brought down upon himself a warning from a Toronto 
newspaper that a published interview in an American jour- 
nal renders him liable to the penalty of expatriation. An 
ex-oflicer of the government, dismissed from his place for 
his annexation sentimeuts, has nevertheless advocated them 
in a public park in Montreal, the city of the province of 
Quebec in which the English and Scotch are most powerful. 
The meeting at which this address was delivered was polled, 
and more votes were cast in favor of annexation than for 
independence or continued colonialism. It is possibly true 
that all these facts do not indicate a deep-seated feeling in 
favor of annexation, but they are certainly significant of 
something, and when M. Mercier, the ex-Premier of Quebec, 
promises to lead a movement for independence, it is clear 
that the union of Canada and Great Britain is seriously 
threatened. 

M. Mercier is a leader of the French Radicals. He is 
probably more in favor of annexation than of independence, 
for annexation would more quickly, possibly more certainly 
than independence, give to the French’ Canadians absolute 
control of their own affairs, and allay the haunting fear that 
is inspired by the dominance of the Protestant English, who 
increase in numbers, while the French-Canadian population 
is growing more slowly than the natural increase of their 
families. But so long as the Conservatives remain in power 
the great majority of the prelates, and of those who are still 
under the domination of the prelates, will be against annexa- 
tion or independence. The Liberals-of the maritime prov- 
inces, of Quebec, Ontario, and the western provinces, will 
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have the alliance of thg Church when they can give the as. 
surance that Quebec shall be as independent and sovereign as 
an American State in the control of its own internal affairs 
There are really only two alternatives for those who desire 
a substantial and essential change in the condition of Canada. 
Full reciprocity, commercial union, or continental free trade 
whatever may be the designation of the device, will mean 
nothing more nor less than independence or annexation. Th: 
imperial government will not continue to lend its army and 


navy and its diplomatic service to a country that discrimi 


nates against its commerce and in favor of the commerce of 
the United States. : 

An independent Canada under Liberal rule might come 
into free-trade relations with this country, but it is doubtful. 
as has been already said, if the Euglish-speaking provinces 
would consent to a constitution that would leave to the 
province of Quebec its Punguage, its laws, and its religion. 
No general government could be formed that would not fee] 
the French and Catholic influence of Quebec at the federal 
capital. The race and. religious differences that now exist 
might be modified by a reversal of the present system, by 
changing the relations of provinces and Dominion so that 
power and grants of power would emanate from the former 
instead of the latter, but these differences could not be en- 
tirely overcome so long as the races remain devoted to their 
own jnstitutions, tongues, and creeds. 

Annexation is the rational solution from the Canadian 
point of view, provided that the colonial condition is to 
be abandoned. This is a very important proviso, for the 
strength of the movement for a change is something that 
has yet to be measured. If Canada should come into the 
Union, the English-speaking provinces would be rid of the 
French Canadian politician and priest, and Quebec would 
be rid of the Englishmen, who are always suspected, rightly 
or wrongly, of being about to break faith with their French 
neighbors. It is sure that the French Canadian. would go 
to Congress, that his electoral votes would have to be reck- 


.oned with, that he would be entitled to the privileges of a 


citizen in every State of the Union, and that the Federal 
courts. would be called upon to interpret his law. But he 
would be relatively of less importance at Washington than 
at Ottawa, while Ontario and the other Dominion provinces 
would share what they consider their burden with forty-four, 
possibly forty-seven, other States. In other words, Quebec, 
with the Dominion in the United States, would be able to 
enjoy all its political and ecclesiastical peculiarities with the 
least possible annoyance to her sister provinces. 

It is seldom that the Canadian annexationist looks at his 
proposition from the point of view of the United States. 
It does not seem to occur to him that this country might 
object to taking the Dominion, with its debts, its railroads, 
its subsidies, and its peculiar and ineradicable institutions. 
The Québegois believe that we would welcome them, and 
their faith is shared by their fellow-countrymen through- 
out the Deminion. It is far frem being certain that the 
Congress of the United States wou! daie to bestow upon a 
Roman Catholic province the rights aud powers of State- 
hood, including the power to maint in an established 
Church, to administer the law of the sc enteenth century, 
to legislate and adjudicate in French, an 1 ‘o send to Wash. 
ington Senators and Representatives who could not speak 
English, and whose contributions to debates would conse- 
quently have to be interpreted to their fellow-legislators. 
And it is absolutely certain that the annexation of Canada 
would increase our own tendency to centralization. 

From all of these considerations it appears that whatever 
there is of importance in the internal movement for a 
change of Canada’s condition, the Dominion is on'y at the 
beginning of its interesting problem. 


Henry Loomis NELSON. 


STEPHEN AMBROSE WALKER. 


STEPHEN AMBROSE WALKER, the well-known lawyer, 
passed away on Sunday, February 5th, at his residence in 
New York. Mr. Walker’s death was a sad surprise to his 
friends, as his illness had been only of a few days’ duration, 
the cause being pneumonia. He was born in Brattleboro, 
Vermont, November 2, 1835, being the son of a Congrega- 
tional minister. After graduating from the Middlebury 
(Vermont) College in 1858, Mr. Walker went to Ohio, where 
he engaged in teaching. Later he became principal of a 
school at Riaeaten, Wow York. During this period he 
followed the study of law, and was admitted to the bar in 
1861. Upon the breaking out of the war Mr. Walker 
became paymaster in the army, and served in Virginia and 
the Department of the Gulf until the close of hostilities. 
He then attended the lectures in the Law Department of 
Columbia College for a time, and entered the firm of Buck- 
ham, Smales, & Walker. Upon the retirement of the senior 
partner and the death of Mr. Smales, after a few years, Mr. 
Walker conducted the business by himself, continuing in 
active practice of the law until his death. 

Mr. Walker was a man of many parts. He won a deserved 
reputation in his profession, and was always actively em- 
ployed in law pursuits, but he was also interested in many out- 
side matters. He was # member of the Tilden Library Trust. 
and connected with municipal and educational movements 
of public interest. He served for some time on the Board 
of Education, being its President for six years, retiring, in 
1886, upon his appointment as the United States District 
Attorney for the Southern District of New York by Presi- 
dent Cleveland. Mr.Walker was a member of the University 
and Lawyers’ clubs, and an officer of the Bar Association. 
He was unmarried, and lived with his brother, Dr. Henry 
F. Walker,a prominent physician of New York. Another 
brother, the a George L. Walker, and one sister, who is 
the wife of Professor Boardman, of the Union Park Theo- 
logical Seminary of Chicago, survive him. The funeral ser- 
vices were held on February 7th from the University Place 
Presbyterian Church, the Rev. Dr.George Alexander officia- 
ting. The interment was made at Pittsford, Vermont. The 
United States Court was adjourned for the day, and many 


judges and prominent members of the bar were present al 
the service. The pall-bearers were Wheeler H. Peckham, 
Commissioner ‘Lummis, Charles S. Fairchild, George W. Van 


Slyck, Alexander E. Orr, Charles E. Miller, A. C. Brown. 
and Josepb Park. 
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THE RACQUET AND TENNIS CLUB OF 
NEW YORK.* 
BY CASPAR W. WHITNEY. 

Tue history of the Racquet and Tennis Club is the history of 
racquets in the United States. The club has the distinction of 
being not alone the oldest racquet organization in the country, 
but one of the oldest social clubs as well. This year it might, if 
it chose, celebrate its one hundredth anniversary. 

Though it has not had an unbroken history since it was found- 
ed, having lived several lives under as many different names, and 
in as many different localities of New York, nevertheless racquets 
have been always its radson d’étre, and its membership has invari- 
ably maintained the same high standard with which it began. 

In 1798 Robert Knox, who came to America from Paisley, Scot- 
land, bought the property and put up the first racquet-court on 
Allen Street, between Canal and Hester. Canal Street in days 
a little earlier than these was called Pump Street, and at the 
time this court was built it was called Walker. Robert Knox, 
pesides being a racquet-player of some ability, was of the gre- 
garious disposition, that enjoyed good 
company, and one of his ideas in or- 
ganizing the club was to bring togeth- 
er the congenial spirits who were wont 
to have a‘rubber at whist in the even- 
ing when the afternoon's play had put 
them in the humor for it. 

It is too bad that a photograph of 
this first home of the Racquet Club 
could not be obtained. It would make 
i strong contrast indeed to the present 
palatial house on Forty-third Street. 
Allen Street in those days was one of 
the best resident céntres in the city. 
Many of the old families lived within 
a stone’s-throw of the club, and the 
Schermerhorn property immediately 
adjoined it. The building, in keeping 
With the rugged natures of those early 
days, was simplicity itself. It was a» 
two-story frame house, absolutely un- 
garnished, and it sat back from the 
street the distance of about half a lot. 
Along the front ran a fence, and the 
wate through which the members en- 
tered was made of unplaned boards, 
and swung on barn-door hinges. A 
sush-weight at the end of a cord that 
ran over a pulley served instead of the 
liveried flunky that now opens and 
closes the door for you in Forty-third 
Street. There was not a great deal of 
style put on in those days, but the 
members of the club, like the liquors 
that stood on a table free to all, were 
of the finest old stock in the land. 

The membership was very exclusive. 
None but the old families were ad- 
mitted, and such a thing as calling : 
‘an up before the Board of Governors 
Was unheard of—indeed, there was no 
Boardsof Governors. He who repre- 
sented the official corresponding to the 
President of to-day was called the 
Chancellor. Ferguson Livingston was 
the first Chancellor, and as there are 
No records to show his successor, he 
must have overshadowed any of those 
who followed him, or filled the office 

Mil the last days of the club. About 
‘ie only matters which came up for 

Chancellor to act upon were con- 
crsies over whist or racquets, and 
se disputes were all referred to him 
decision. The usual preliminary 
usisted of a little impromptu deba- 

‘¥ society, which was followed by 

: Chancellor’s decision, which usual- 
» Was to fine the loser a bottle of wine. 

he court at the back of the build- 

For further illustrations on this subject 
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ing was 120 feet long, with no roof, and a back wall 60 
feet high, while the side walls,which at the rear were as 
high as the back wall, sloped down to the front of the 
court to below 40 feet in height. They were built of 
stone and brick. The cut at the head’ of this article 
which is a fac-simile of the front cover of a dancing 
programme of the second anniversary ball given by this 
club in 1847, will give a very good idea of the first court. 
rhe lower part of the walls was stone. There were. no 
covers over the court whatever, and the floor was made 
of the best boards that could be purchased, and put to- 
gether by the most skilful carpenters in the city. When 
it rained, those who wanted to play racquets were obliged 
to wait until the court dried. The building itself, which 
was only one room deep, faced the front of the court: 
indeed, it was built directly against it. The room down. 
stairs contained lockers and a pump, and rejoiced in the 
distinction of being the dressing-room. 

At first there was no wire netting between this and the 
court, so that members who were preparing for battle 
were not infrequently pelted by the balls, while those 
who were watching the game on the piazza directly in 





E. LA MONTAGNE. 


front were kept pretty busy dodging. _ Afterwards a net- 
ting was putup. As there were no “ ladies’ days,” and 
none of the gentle sex ever passed through the simple 
gute in the alley, there was no especial necessity for com- 
pleting any of these little details, and simplicity in 1793 
was the order of the day. The upstair’s room in the 
Allen Street house might have been the reception-room, 
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THE CLUB-HOUSE. 


ROBERT KNOX. 


though it really was. called the whist-room, for it was 
there that many a game was contested and many a jolly 
evening spent. In the centre a Franklin-stove held forth 
during the winter, and a crude table filled one corner. 
On this table there was always present.a tray which con- 
tained tumblers and decanters, and the finest gin and 
brandy in the city. It will make the mouth of many a 
clubman of to-day water to know that the gin and brandy 
were free to the members, and that champagne sold for 
two dollars a bottle, and Havana cigars for five cents 
apiece. : 

The stairs that led from the lower story up to this 
whist-room were of the cellar variety. They had no rail- 
ing until Thaddeus Phelps, who was one of the earlier 
members, missed his footing and broke his jeg, and then 
by order of the Chancellor they ran a rope from the top 
to the bottom, and after one of the evenings at whist, 
when any one started for home, it was the invariable cus- 
tom for him to be lighted down the hazardous way by a 
fellow-member and a candle. Candles, by-the-way, were 
their means of lighting; but they were imported sperm 
candles, and the silver sticks would have made the heart 
of a present day bric-A-brac connoisseur glad. 

It is unfortunate that no one of the members of that 
old club has left any written reminiscences of those 
jolly days. What is here presented is gathered tlirough 
the courtesy of Mr. Robert Knox, who is a grandson of 
the founder of the club, Robert Knox, and of course he 
gets them from his father, who as a youngster I have 


(Continued on page 158.) 
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(Continued from page 155.) 

no doubt heard many a tale of the sport that the first Ameri- 
can racquet club furnished its members. One of the stories 
that have come down directly from Robert Knox sounds odd 
in days of our dressing-rooms with their lockers and combi- 
nation locks. In the first days of the old Allen Street cluba 
plain wooden trough was the common receptacle for mem- 
bers’ valuables when they went to play. Watches, rings, 
and their money were put, each in its little parcel, in that 
primitive safe. : 

As for playing-costume, aside from the elaborate moc- 
casins that were worn, no effort was made at all for any dis- 
tinctive playing-garb, as the cut at the head of the article 
will show. Each member kept a pair of trousers, probably, 
of no especial design, and a change of linen. The moccasins 
were the pride of their hearts. They were made through- 
out of buckskin, and of a peculiar pattern, inasmuch as the 
top part came rather high on the ankle, and was turned down 
in a roll which gave it quite a natty finish. The soles were 
very thiek, and the entire affair was very ornate. 

It was the custom to have at the entrance to the court a 
little powdered resin which the members would put on the 
soles of their moccasins to keep them from slipping. The 
racquets in those days were strong, clumsy affairs, which 
could not be broken very easily, but required a man in 
mighty good training to handle. The balls were of a very 
fine quality, and much more picturesque than they are to- 
day. They were made of white woollen yarn dampened and 
wound as tightly as could be over a piece of solid round 
rubber about the size of amarble. They were covered with 
white kid, and sewed with different colors of silk, such as 
blue, yellow, and scarlet, and when in a box together made 
rather a pretty effect. : 

It was not to be expected that this Allen Strect house 
would long be large enough to hold the increasing member- 
ship of the club, and later it was enlarged by a brick build- 
ing being built to oecupy the front part of the lot. For the 
first time, therefore, the members had entrance directly from 
the street to their club-house, and the old wooden gate in 
the alley fell into disuse. Compared to the wooden building 
in the rear, this new addition was quite pretentious, and it 
also had two rooms—one upstairs and one downstairs. In 
the top room was the one billiard table of the club, and it 
Was a great affair in those days, while downstairs was the 
dressing-room. This latter made the innovation of having 
lockers for the racquets and clothing, and as Croton water 
had been introduced by this time, the members revelled in 
wash-basins, and the trough which had held the valuables 
of members for so many years was laid aside. 

And so the club grew. There is no record of exactly how 
many members there were at this time, but there must have 
been a couple of hundred. They were elected by acclama- 
tion, and there was no initiation fee, the dues being ten dol- 
lars a year. Neither were there any markers, and the mem- 
bers did their own calling besides paying for the privilege of 
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A CORNER IN THE READING-ROOM. 


playing. Along in about 1840-50 the club was in its zenith. 
A great many matches were played, and they were made for 
pretty big stakes, $500 to $1000 being the usual amount. 

Robert Knox at this time was the crack player of the club, 
and no one was found skilful enough to stand against him 
until some time later Mr. Edward La Montagne came down 
from Montreal. 

Among those names which I have been able to gather as 
being members of the club during its earliest days are Gideon 
Potts, Henry Coit, William Bradford, Ferguson Livingston, 
Thomas Addis and Robert Emmet, Philip, John, and Henry 
Hone, Commodore Vanderbilt, Hugh Maxwell, Jesse Hoit, 
Amos Palmer, Thaddeus Phelps, Henry and Richard Suy- 
dam, Herman Leroy, Isaac Townsend (this was the father of 
the present President of the club), Gabriel Wisner, Anthony 
Winans, and about all the male members of the Schermer- 
horn, Leroy, and Pendleton families. 


The club remained in possession of its Allen Street home 
until about 1850, when the property was sold and the club 
The court and buildings were torn down, and on 


dissolved. 
the site wheretmany a royal game had been won and lost, 


and many a jolly whist-rubber decided, a public-school build- 


ing was erected. 

During the last years of the Allen Street club a public 
affair had been built on the Bowery, which had a bowling- 
alley as well as a court, but it was not patronized by the best 
class. On the sale of the Allen Street property some of the 
members used to play their games at this public court, but 
most of them perpetuated the old club by banding together 
under the new name of the Broadway Racquet-Court Club, 
and locating on the property adjoining the present Metro- 
politan Hotel's new stores. This was quité the most elabo- 
rate court that had been constructed in thiscountry. It was 
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B. S. DE GARMENDIA. 


built by Richard Carmen to surpass anything that had yet 
been seen in the way of a social club building in this coun- 
try. It had a roofed racquet-court 120 by 36 feet, bowling- 
alleys, billiard and card rooms, a restaurant, dressing-rooms, 
and baths, and was quite the finest thing in town at that 
time. It was leased to the club about 1850, and here once 
again the Ailen Street whist partners sat down for their 
games, and the good-fellowship of the first club was resumed 
in its more modern house. 

The racquet-court was a great feature, with spacious and 
comfortable galleries, which were filled with the é’te of the 
city whenever there was a match; and here, too, an innova- 
tion was made by having ladies admitted on certain days. 
It was their first opportunity of sceing racquets played, and 
they enjoyed the game immensely. 

The best players of that day were Beverley Robinson, 
Lewis M. Rutherfurd, R. 5S. Hone, Robert Edgar, John A. 
Post, and William J. Emmet, but no one of them was a 

match for Mr. E. La Montagne, who at this time 
+ was ona visit to New York from Montreal, and a 
guest of the club. 

The life of the Broadway club, however, was 
short. It was very successful while it lasted, but 
in about 1855 the property was sold for business 
purposes, and once more the racquet - players 
found themselves without a court. The game 
had secured so strong a place in the affections of 
sportsmen, however, that in about 1856 a number 
of them approached Mr. E. La Montagne, who by 
this time had settled in New York and immediate- 
ly become a leader of the game, and urged him to 
build a court, which he agreed to do provided he 
was guaranteed seven per cent. of his investment 
for four years. Consequently, October 20, 1856, the 
Gymnasium Club was founded, with Thomas Ad- 
dis Emmet, President; Robert 8. Hone, Secretary; 


ing Committee consisted of William H. Leroy, W. 
Butler Duncan, Charles De Rham, Newbould Ed- 
gar, Charles Wright, Alfred C. Craven, Robert 
Edgar, William J. Emmet, Lewis M. Rutherfurd, 
Robert Leroy, J. Watson Avercll, Samuel M. Fox, 
Robert Emmet, E. 8. Munn, John C. White, Au- 
gustus La Montagne, R. Oliver Colt, Louis Borg, 
Murray Hoffman, Jun., and Joseph Grafton. 

Mr. La Montagne leased a plot of ground 50 by 
100 on Thirteenth Street, between Fifth and Sixth 
avenues, and erected a two-story building with a 
high basement at the cost of $25,000. It was a 
very comfortable litle club, and the list of mem- 
bers soon ran up to four hundred. Indeed, the 
game of racquets was kept up constantly, so popu- 
lar had it become, i 
and every evening 
the whist and bill- 
jiard rooms were 
filled, while over 
bowling there was 
a perfect furor. The court 
was unlike any that had 
been seen in the United 
States up to that time, as it 
was according to the di- 
mensions of English courts, 
namely, 65 by 32. The front 
wall was of solid masonry, 
polished stone; the floor was 
of English pine, and the 
side walls of thick planks. 
Cemented courts were un- 
known here forty years ago. 

Many important matches 
were played on the Thir- 
teenth Street court. It was 
there that William Gray, 
then champion of England, 
played Fred Foulks for 
$2500 a side. The match 
was to be six games in New 
York and six in Belfast, 
and. if a tie, the aces were 
to decide. Gray won the 
majority of games in the 
match, but a few days after- 
ward the two played a game 
for a purse made up by the 
members, and Foulks won 
after the finest exhibition of 
racquets that had ever been 
seen anywhere. 

The improvement in the 
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and D. Lydig Suydam, Treasurer; and the Govern- 


game by this time had been rapid—in fact more rapid than 
the improvement in the courts—and there were several] very 
fine players who were members of the club. Messrs. L. M. 
Rutherfurd, Robert Edgar, R. 8. Hone, Augustus La Mon- 
tagne, and David Lydig were among the best; but Mr. E. La 
Montagne still maintained his Jead, and was able to give any 
one of them a considerable handicap. Mr. La Montagne wis 
in his prime in those days, and was thought equal to the best 
amateurs in the world. 

The club became a very popular institution. There were 
weekly dinners, at which twenty to thirty sat down, and the 
cuisine was tip-top. Besides this, the feature of ladies’ day, 
that had been begun at the Broadway house, was continued, 
and bowling matches between the ladies were inaugurated, 

After the expiration of Mr. La Montagne’s agreement with 
the club, the building was sold to Mr. A. 8. Thorp, who 
continued it in the same way until 1868, when he sold it for 
business purposes. Thus it came about that from 1868 until 
1875 there was no racquet court in New York and no club. 

The interest in the game, however, had grown so strong 
during the Thirteenth Street club that there was every year 
a more urgent demand for such another house. Apprecia- 
ting this feeling, the late William R. Travers, Rutherfurd 
Stuyvesant, A. Wright Sanford, and others, in 1875 turned 
their attention to a scheme proposed by Mr, A. 8. Thorp to 
build a club house with two racquet-courts, bowling-alleys, 
and all the requisites of a well-appointed club, provided 
$50,000 of third-mortgage bonds were taken by the mem- 
bers. The arrangement was made, and on April 28, 1875, 
the Racquet-court Club was organized. Mr. Thorp bought 
the property on the corner of Twenty-sixth Street and Sixth 
Avenue, for which he paid $115,000, and built ‘the club- 
house (which is still standing there and occupied by the 
University Athletic Club) for $150,000, and an agreement 
was entered into with the governors of the club to pay out 
of the annual dues a rental of about $14,000 per annum. 

It was a very successful venture. The club opened in its 
new building on May 27, 1876, and from that time until to- 
day it has continued to thrive, increasing in membership and 
prestige. 

It would take a great deal more space than is at my dis- 
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A FIREPLACE IN THE RECEPTION-ROOM. 


posal at this writing to go into the history of the club since 
1875, and as since that date its record is well known, I have 
devoted myself to its earlier and less familiar side. It has 
been fortunate in always having good sportsmen as officers , 
who have kept the standard of the game and the member- 
ship of the club high. The members have an abundance 
of sport provided for them every season, and the general 
management of the club has always been of the very best. 


A MUSICAL MEMBER. 
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he first officers of the club were: carrera William R. 
1 ers; Vice-president, Rutherfurd vesant; secretary, 
\ thew Morgan; and treasurer, W. Waits Sherman. It 
iv une apparent in the latter part of the eighties that the 
Ty -nty-sixth Street house was too small for the growin 
cr ands of the club, and the question of a new house, 

on more in keeping with the club’s position, was agitated. 
Th result was the securing of a piece of property on Forty- 
thi | Street, between Fifth and Sixth avenues, and the erec- 
in ata cost of $800,000, of a building which is one of the 
ja: ‘somest club-houses in the United States.* 

\, February 21, 1890, the name was changed to that of 
the Racquet and Tennis Club, and on April 30, 1891, it 
moved into its new home. This building is probably the 
me elaborate of its kind in the world. It has two racquet- 
cou is, @ tennis-court, a gymnasium, bowling-alleys, a shoot- 
ine sange, boxing and fencing rooms, and everything that a 
sj (sman could possibly desire. 

* ce the removal to-Forty-third Street there have been 
<ov vl notable matches on its courts. Mr. Percy Ashworth, 
wn of the best amateur players of England, defeated our 
cha npion, B. Spalding de armendia, handily, and the match 
‘ved the superiority of the English over the American 
acer. As a rule, the players in this country do not use 
“ , wrists sufficiently in striking the ball. y hit from 
the shoulder, which is caused, presumably, by the baseball 
practice, while the English players are mostly skilled at 
iy) ket, Where the wrist comes into play much more. Mr. 
\-h worth also played Moore, the club’s professional marker, 
and came very near beating him even. — : 

\nother noteworthy. match was that in court tennis be- 
tween Peter Latham and Thomas Pettit, in which the latter, 
civing odds, was defeat 





£. LA MONTAGNE, JUN. 


‘The club has for some years had annual matches open 
only to the members. A handsome silver cup is presented 
cach year to the winner of the Racquet Championship, and 
ihe tournament attracts a large amount of attention and in- 
terest. Since the organization of these tournaments, in 1876, 
the winners of these cups have been the following: 


1876—E. La Montagne. 
Isi7—George C. Allen. 
INi8—J. T. Soutter. 
1s79—E. La Montagne. 
Iss—George C. Allen. 1888—B. S. de Garmendia. 
IS8I1—David Lydig. 1889—B. 8. de Garmendia. 
Iss2—L. M. Rutherfurd, Jun. 1890—B. S. de Garmendia. 
Isss—L. M. Rutherfurd, Jun. 1891—J. 8. Tooker. 
1892—E. La Montagne, Jun. 


Besides these annual matches, open only to the members 
of the club, a national championship was opened two years 
azo. The tournament is held one year in New York and 
the next in Boston. The games have proved of the greatest 
lterest, the championship being won in 1891 by B. S. de 
Garmendia, at New York,and by J. 8. Tooker, in 1892, at 
: ston, B.S. de Garmendia won the Tennis Championship 

or IN92. 

For further illustrations see page 160. 


1884—W. Shippen. 
1885—L. M. Rutherfurd, Jun. 
1886—P. Allen. 

1887—C. L. Perkins. 


CONSTRICTOR AND CANARY. 


Win the boa-constrictor fixes his glittering eye on the 
canary bird, the camary-bird becomes exceedingly restless, 
and tlulters and tries to get away. But it does not succeed. 
It cannot escape the boa-constrictor’s fascinations, and in 
spite of allits shuddering struggles, it stays where it was and 
gets swallowed up. 

livre could hardly be an apter illustration of the attitude 
of the gentler sex toward crinoline. The intelligence has 
sone out that crinoline is coming. All Caucasian woman- 
kind as heard the news, and believes it, but we have not 
learned of any Woman (not deformed) who is pleased at the 
Prospect. The American girl shudders at it. There is anx- 
‘ous eagerness in her vision as she picks yp the newest 
lish paper and looks at the pictures. ‘‘ See,” she says, 

‘ho\ skirts are spreading already at the bottom. It has 
bexu to come. It will reach the knee by June, and the 
“uls' by Thanksgiving.” She thinks, with a grimace, of 
the is -onvenience of hoop-skirts at horse shows and football 
<n but not to wear them if they come does not enter 
her nnd. Tf the big shops once sell them, and the ple 
“fli i fashion once put them on, that settles it. In the 
"alt: of garments her duty is perfectly simple, and free 
fron smplications. It is to buy what is sold in the big 
a ‘nd worn by the people of the first fashion. If she 
uesi!"-s,what happens? The big shops start a sacrifice sale, 

| ‘or bargains, Then there is no hope. She is gone. 
ous usand the height of fashion at the same time! - Resist- 
“uce > worse than vain; it is extravagant. A fortnight 
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later it is done, and three girls abreast measure precisely the 
width of the sidewalk on Fifth Avenue. 

Yet it is a solemn thing to revive such a monstrosity 
as the hoop-skirt. Think of the effect of such a radical 
change of fashion on the value of half-worn gowns! Think 
how it will work in the town of Boston, where some of the 
most crowded thoroughfares have sidewalks only five or six 
feet wide. In a year’s time, when the mode shall have en- 
vironed the indispensable order of serving-maids, think of 
the anaes inconvenience to people with small dining- 
rooms 

It is a pity that all women should think it necessary to 
keep in the fashion. That is well enough for people who 
are chiefly concerned with the ceremonial side of life, to 
whom garb is an amusement, and bedizenment a recreation. 
But it would seem as if women to whom gowns appeal in 
some measure as clothing, and who have to wear their clothes 
out, might feel somewhat less constrained to rehabilitate their 
— according to all the casual fluctuations of modish 
apparels, 

ut it does not work that way. The canary has wings, 
to be sure, but once the-boa-constrictor’s eye is on it, it can- 
not fly away. It cries out and flutters and struggles, but in 
the end the serpent makes a meal of it, and smiles and 
wipes his mouth. E. 8. M. 


JUNIOR PROMENADE AT YALE. 
BY WALTER CAMP. 


“Or the steps that we took to one fiddle, 
Of the dress of my queer vis-a-vis, 
And how I once went down the middle 
With the man who shot Sandy McGee.” 


And although the steps taken by the girl of the Junior 
promenade were hardly taken to the scrape of one lone 
fiddle, did she not pass and repass, perhaps even dance with, 
not the man who shot Sandy McGee, but that equally cele- 
brated and thrilling individual the man who slew the Prince- 
ton Tiger? Did she not have a dewz temps with the man 
who beat Harvard? 

A Junior promenade at New Haven means far more than 
one evening’s'dance. Some, indeed, come for that evening 
only, but the real true promenade gir] comes for a half-week, 
and never misses a moment of it all, beginning Monday, and 


‘sinking at last into the carriage after the strains of ‘‘ Home, 


Sweet Home,” have scattered the dancers in the Armory on 
Thursday morning. 

Such an additional feature as the opening this year of the 
new gymnasium during the festivities had, in the mind of the 
promenade girl, only a small amount of thought bestowed 
upon it, when compared to the class germans, the Glee Club 
concert, and the nd ball itself. The story of a young 
woman who spends promenade week at New Haven is re- 
plete with jolly incident—a round of gayety with enough 
spice of lark about it to make it seem doubly attractive. 
Long, long ago, even before Thanksgiving, the brother of 
her very dearest chum invited her, and since then she has 
been looking forward, counting the days to it. At the foot- 
ball game she met many of his friends, and each said he 
would see her at the promenade. During the match she 
often wondered if she would actually dance with some of 
those heroes then tumbling about in the fierceness of the 
struggle. Weeks ago a letter told her that her card was 
filled even to the last intermission and four extras, and per- 
haps.a list of the names was sent her. Among them she 
found several whom she met on Thanksgiving day, but 
many whom she knew only as she had heard them spoken 
of by her chum; some other names, too, which meant nothing 
to her. She longed for the time to come; for the promenade 
girl is not dblasé. The type is a better one, not “‘ Prue” nor 
*‘ Belle Marquise,” but a whole-souled, fun-loving young 
woman. 

Monday comes at last, and all the way to New Haven she 
can think of only her dances, her gowns, and her ‘partners. 
The train pulls into the station. The party met, and at once 
bundled into the carriage and rolled away to the New Haven 
House, directly opposite the campus, which she sees for the 
first time. And then an unexpected surprise awaits them, 
for a sleigh-ride has been planned, and as soon as they have 
had luncheon off they go behind the merry jingle of bells. 
Then a couple of private teas in students’ rooms, where she 
meets here and there a man whose name is-on her card, 
then back to the hotel and dinner. In the evéning a class 
german, where the remark becomes quite familiar to her 
ear: ‘‘Can I have a dance with you? You'll find my name 
on your card for Wednesday evening.” Tuesday comes, 
and she is taken over to morning chapel, and after that for 
a walk about the campus. In the afternoon she goes to the 
gymnasium, and the next day sees the crew practise in the 
.tank, is told all about the individuals who hope to be the 
pride of the Thames next summer at New London. Then 
on Tuesday and Wednesday there are the receptions and 
teas at the society houses ‘‘ Berzelius,” ‘‘ 43,” and ‘‘ The 
Cloister,” where, at the daintiest little tables and in the pret- 
tiest of cozy rooms, she sips tea and chats with such jolly 
men that she begins to believe that they are almost as nice 
as her chum’s brother. i 

-In the evening, directly after dinner, comes one of the 
pleasantest features of the week, the concert of the Glee 
and Banjo clubs. The catching college songs, the esprit 
of the singers, and the lively sympathy and appreciation of 
the audience; the air of more a reception than a concert; the 
pleasant and informal little calls made by the men in the 
audience upon their friends iu box and stalls—all go to make 
up a most charming and unique affair. And at ten o’clock— 
for the concert is over by that time—a small dance, perhaps 
another german. Then Wednesday, and our young woman 
has just begun to realize that the fun is nearly over. After 
another day of ‘teas, receptions, and calls, with a stolen 
hour or two for a beauty-sleep, and nine o’clock finds her al- 
most ready for the grand event. She has made many alittle 
mental, and, to tell tales, even a written, note against a sur- 
reptitiously concealed list of the men whose names are on 
her card, in order that she may know what she has in com- 
mon with the unknown. In a half-hour the carriage comes, 
and off they go to the Armory, a huge affair whose barren 
barnlike aspect has been wholly concealed by draperies in 
the hands of professional decorators. 


“Of Hartison’s barn, with its muster 
_ Of flags festooned over the wall.” 


In a blaze of light, under a roof made of long strips of 
festooned draperies, the floor of the Armory, covered with 
crash, stretches out like a frosted lake, bounded on all sides 


by a bank of stalls, which are already becoming filled by the 
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gathering dancers and chaperons. Each box is fitted up 
according to the taste and wish of the occupants, some being 
most elaborately furnished with all the fittings from the 
house of the owner, another with goods from the upholster- 
ers, while still others are more practically packed with 
smaller chairs, over which are thrown the extra wraps. 
Above the heads of the daucers hang two great eight-oared 
shells, symbolic of the race of last: June, while a huge foot- 
ball calls attention to the fact that all the sports are re- 
membered. At ten o’clock the dancing actually begins, 
and the floor speedily becomes one mass of whirling couples. 
From that time not a moment is lost, for one band plays 
during the intermission, while the other plays for the regular 
dancers, but there is ng cessation, no apparent surfeit among 
the dancers. Intermission and dances are alf alike, and by 
the time that the last ‘extra is finished, our promenade girl 
has danced the flying hours well into Thursday morning. 
Then, sinking against the cushions of the carriage, she 
hardly knows how she reaches the hotel and her room, but, 
just as the sky is beginning to grow light, she fails asleep to 
dream ovér again the delights of the three days. 

And to the men, as they go back to their rooms, there is 
something sombre about the thought that it is all over; 
that the swish of the pretty gown, the bright smile, the 
odor of the crushed flowers, are only memories, and the 
half-week’s gayety, which has made such a pleasant break 
in the midwinter monotony of college life, has gone like a 
dream. But the touch of romance and sentiment the prom- 
enade brings with it will occasionally slip in between the 
leaves of the book a stray flower or two, whose perfume may 
unexpectedly throw the chance reader into a reverie for 
many a day during the next few months, and account for 
ye astonishingly poor recitation of even the best of 
students, 


A GREAT ACTRESS. 


WE print this week the portrait of a great actress, Miss 
Eleonora Duse, or Duse-Checchi, as she is known in Italy, 
whose recent rise to fame has been of such meteorlike ra- 
pidity and brilliancy that the world sits, so to speak, agape 
with astonishment, and lost in wonder at that perfection of 
art which has so suddenly raised its possessor to the com- 
manding artistic position she now occupies. Miss Duse, 
whose home is in Venice, was born some thirty years ago in 
Vigevano, a small town in northern Italy. The associations 
of her parentage and early childhood were theatrical, both 
her father and grandfather having been actors of some little 
local reputation, so in consequence Miss Duse first trod the 


boards at the early age of twelve. If results may be taken © 


as an indication, the experience she gained during the fol- 
lowing years, when she wandered as a member of a small 
travelling band of players all over Italy, was most valuable. 
There is no royal road to fame, and Miss Duse’s path, judg- 
ing from all accounts, must have been hard enough at the 
first. It is a long road indeed that knows no turning, and 
after a while, in Bologna, in Florence, and in Naples, the 
light of Miss Duse’s art began to shine through, and in a few 
short years the Italian people were all ready to worship at 
her shrine. Italy is a fruitful field of artistic talent, and 
many artistic flowers are born there to blush unseen by the 
great world beyond; but Miss Duse at her first sally con- 
quered the great world, which is now ready to acknowledge 
her as an actress of absolutely first rank. 

It was a more than usually critical audience that assem- 
bled to judge this young artist on her first appearance in 
New York, but it was an audience that went. home con- 
vinced that they had been privileged to witness the birth of 
a new dramatic star; after that first night the only question 
remaining to be settled was that of her versatility, which has 
now been abundantly proven. Miss Duse does not portray 
a character; she is the character she portrays; and in the va- 
rious réles she has assumed during her all too short stay here 
she has run through the whole gamut of human emotion, 
and every note she has struck has rung full and true. Ab- 
solute truth, indeed, is the predominant characteristic of her 
wonderfully finished art. In her impersonations we are 
brought face to face with a truth to nature which is abso- 
lutely startling in its fidelity, absolutely convincing in its 
sincerity. True greatness is never startling, and that is why 
to some people Miss Duse’s art is perhaps. at first a little 
disappointing; but like Niagara, the mighty torrent of that 
art grows upon one, till we are fairly swept away, carried 
out of ourselves in wonder at its depth, power, and siguifi- 


cance. Miss Duse is an intellectual rather than an emotional * 


actress; she touches our emotions through the brain rather 
than through tbe nerves. Her art is therefore psychological 
rather than temperamental; mental rather than physical. 
Her climaxes are so carefully led up to that we hardly real- 
ize at the moment the full power and significance of the 
impression produced by them. One cannot but admire the 
artistic reticence and repose which can produce the greatest 
— effects with the least possible amount of apparent 
effort. 

Miss Duse’s art is all the greater because she has to con- 
tend with certain disadvantages in her personality. ; While 
graceful and certainly attractive in appearance, she cadnot be 
called beautiful; and her voice, though sympathetic, lacks 
the full suave cadences and the striking modulatory con- 
trasts which constitute one of the principal charms of Ma- 
dame Bernhardt’s delivery; but in seeing Miss Duse we lose 
sight entirely of the woman in the artist, and are only con- 
scious of a personality so absorbing and so magnetic that it 
can sway our emotions at will, and of an art so finished and 
so complete that it leaves practically nothing to be desired. 
Whether as the erring but still lovable Camille, as the pas- 
sionate Clotilde, as the heartless country coquette in La 
Locandiera, or the very devil incarnate in Za Femme de 
Claude, Miss Duse is equally admirable, Her art is always 
convincing, because essentially sincere; her methods are 
always effective, because always legitimate; and if that art 
which by concealing art brings before us an absolutely faith- 
ful reproduction of nature be the greatest, Miss Duse, as a 
complete exemplification of that art, is at the same time a 
complete justification of the theories upon which it is 
based; and one of the greatest actresses that have ever 
appeared in this country or in any other. There may 
be some who will not concur in this opinion; but where ab- 
solute perfection has been attained, the comparative excel-‘ 
lence of this or that artist is, and must always be, largely a 
matter of individual preference and opinion; but surely none 
will be found to question the perfection of Miss Duse’s art, 
or the almost phenqmenal power of her personality, however 
much they may differ as to her relative status and position 
as a great actress. It is given to few to he great; none, we 
think, will deny that Miss Duse has justly earned the right 
to be considered so. REGINALD DE KoveEN. 
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7. A Portion of the Billiard-Room. 
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Tne dramatic event of last week which deserves the place 
of honor was the first production in New York of Mr. Oscar 
Wilde’s much-heralded play, Lady Windermere’s Fan, which 
opened the twentieth regular season of Mr. Palmer’s com- 
pany on Monday night at Palmer's Theatre. In Lady 
Windermere’s Fan Mr. Oscar Wilde has given us a jhighly 


diluted reproduction of the School for Scandal, cynic up 
to date, and given the proper flavor of modernity and fin de 
siecle pessimism by a liberal seasoning of epigram 4d la 
Theodore Hook and Douglas Jerrold. From Mr. Wilde 
one has a right to expect fooling, not to say folly, for did he 
not himself don the motley for commercial purposes when 
he became the prophet of the sunflower and the messiah of 
velvet smaliclothes? There is plenty of both fooling and 
folly in Lady Windermere's Fan; Mr. Wilde fools pleasantly 
and satirically with the topics of the times in a manner as 
light as air, and about as valuable artistically. The folly of the 
play lies in the fact that it is a tissue of the wildest improb- 
abilities. There is nothing new in the material employed, 
and Mr. Wilde has not treated this material in a particularly 
novel way. The dialogue is indeed undeniably clever, with 
many a pointed and pertinent stab at modern fashions and 
foibles, but there is too little individuality and too litule 
characterization in the dialogue. The lines or sentiments 
put into the mouth of any one character might just as appro- 
priately be spoken by any of the other characters, so that 
we feel that in each instance it is Mr. Wilde, and not the 
character, who is-addressing us. . 

Lady Windermere’s Fan should be rechristened ; @ more 
appropriate title would be The Self-sacrificing Son-tn-law, for 
never was son-in-law more imposed on by mother-in-law, and 
never did a son-in-law bow to a mother-in-law’s rule with 
greater apparent equanimity or more docile subservience. 
Lord Windermere, the son-in-law, in order to save his wife 
from the knowledge of the continued existence of a mother 
of decidedly shady reputation, allows said mother, who is 
supposed by her daughter to have been dead many years, to 
blackmail him to the extent of providing her with large 
sums of money and a reintroduction to that society which 
she had previously outraged. Lady Windermere, being 
finally informed of the attentions of her husband to a woman 
of whom the whole town is talking, and being compelled by 
him to ask this woman to her house, takes her revenge for 
the supposed injury to herself by adopting the same course 
of action which she deprecates in the other woman, and 
agrees to elope with Lord Darlington, a gentlemanly roué, 
who has declared his passion for her. She leaves her hus- 
band’s house and goes to Lord Darlington’s rooms, leaving a 
letter for her husband informing him of the fact. This let- 
ter is found and read by her mother, who, concealing the fact 
of his wife’s departure from the husband, follows her 
daughter, and averts the scandal, which seems unavoidable, 
by claiming as her own a fan which Lady Windermere had 
dropped when concealing herself in the rooms, thereby al- 
lowing her daughter to escape, and sacrificing herself at a 
time when she had compassed her social rehabilitation by 
becoming engaged to a noble and brainless lord, whom she 
had befooled into thinking her an honest woman. y 
Windermere retiirns to her husband, says nothing to him 
about her little escapade, and the noble lord is again brain- 
less enough to accept the explanation offered by her mother 
to account for her appearance in another man’s bedroom at 
two o’clock in the morning. 

It seems hardly necessary even to point out the outrageous 
improbabilities on which these circumstances depend. It is 
highly improbable that Mrs. Erlynne, the mother, notorious 
as she is, should have succeeded so long in concealing her 
identity as the mother of her child; it is still more improb- 
able that Lord Windermere should consent to lose his wife’s 
affection and his life’s happiness when a word to his wife 
would have explained everything; and from these two gross 
improbabilities, on which the whole play rests, naturally 
grow many others. Even if one is willing to allow the 
premises (one must take so much for granted nowadays), 

Lady Windermere’s Fan, as a play, is not well constructed. 
The first act is unconvincing and dull on account of the 
manifest improbability of the entire situation; the second act 
is Jargely taken up with irrelevant incident, which has no- 
thing to do with the case, and which detracts from rather 
than adds to the main interest of the story; the third act is 
certainly strong and the best in the piece, but struts along in 
borrowed plumes—as the screen scene in the School for 
Scandal is more than suggested ; while the fourth act, as 
usual, is entirely unnecessary, and tells us nothing at all. 
On account of the falsity of the entire basis of the play, the 
interest of the audience goes out to various subsidiary and 
episodical characters, whose actions have little or no bear- 
ing on the principal story, and who simply appear as the 
mouthpieces for Mr. Wilde’s epigrammatic comments on 
men, manners, and morals. 

In writing Lady Windermere’s Fan, Mr. Wilde has evi- 
dently intended to do for English modern social life what 
was done for French social life in Paris Fin de Siécle; in 
this he can hardly be said to have been successful. It is 
possible that the play did not receive full justice at the 
hands of Mr. Palmer’s company. Miss Arthur, while evi- 
dently earnest, failed to make Lady Windermere either sym- 
pathetic or attractive; while Miss Brookyn, as Mrs. Erlynne, 
though she exhibited power in certain scenes, was uncon- 
vincing and inconsequent, as the character in her hands did 
not seem to hang together. Mr. Bell made Lord Winder- 
mere a rather annoying nonentity; and Mr. Barrymore as 
Lord Darlington suggested a French perruquier en féfe in 
his appearance, and a hero of conventional melodrama in his 
acting. 

on the other hand, the subsidiary characters were all 
well taken, As the brainless Lord Augustus, Mr. Holland 
was excellent, and Mrs. Bowers gave an exceedingly fin- 
ished and humorous sketch of the match-making Duchess 
of Berwick. Mr. Walden Ramsay also was excellent as the 
typical English chappie, and was the only one among the 
men who dressed his part appropriately. Mr. Saville, as a 
typical club man, and Miss Urhart, as a slyly demure débu- 
tante, were also good. Had the play been as accurately 
dressed as it was superbly mounted, the feeling of reality in 
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regard to its incidents would have been greatly enhanced. 
Naturally the women were all well dressed, hut the men 
certainly were quite the reverse. This may appear a small 
point, but-it really has much to do with a play which is 
supposed to illustrate society as it appears, All , Lady 

indermere’s Fan, in plot, in dialogue, and in the way it 
was acted, was a decided disappointment; and it is exceed- 
ingly doubtful if it will attain and retain in New York the 
degree of popularity which it certainly has enjoyed in Lon- 

on. 


For what it is—a spectacular melodrama full of elaborate 
scenic effects and thrilling melodramatic incidents — Mr. 
Gillette’s Ninety Days is as good a play as has been seen in 
New York this winter. In addition to ingenious and elab- 
orate stage effects and pictures; which would be sufficient 
in themselves to afford an evening’s entertainment, the play 
actually possesses a consistent and interesting story, a fact 
so unusual in a play of this description as to afford cause 
for legitimate wonder and amazement. A large fortune has 
been left to an elderly New England woman on condition 
that in ninety days she marries a Burmese missionary, a 
cousin of the testator. The family to whom*the fortune 
goes should this event not take place within the appointed 
time enlists the services of an American detective to pre- 
vent its taking place at any cost, and the contrivances of 
this gentleman, whereby the New Engl woman and her 
family, who set off in search of the missionary, are thrown 
into mad-houses in Egypt, nearly poisoned in Burmah, 
shipwrecked on the high seas, with other various and sun- 
dry misfortunes and mishaps, make a story which proves an 
effective vehicle for the display of much mechanical inge- 
nuity in the way of scenery.and many gorgeous costumes 
and properties. The scene in the Burmese palace, where a 
very effective ballet-—the Dance of Death—takes place, is 
really wonderfully effective. The play is sufficiently well 
acted to fulfil all requirements, and forms so good an even- 
ing’s entertainment that it will probably hold the boards at 
the Broadway Theatre for some time to come. .The unso- 
phisticated foreigner on beholding this play would certainly 
be tempted to wonder at the peculiar attributes and actions 
of the American detective, who, as a member of an organi- 
zation designed to uphold the Jaw and protect the rights and 
property of the citizen, acts in defiance of all law, and insti- 
gates, or is a party to, the most horrible and most unwar- 
rantable actions to further the nefarious purposes of his em- 
ployers. 


The many artistic and attractive qualities of Mr. Daly’s 
revival of Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew are amply evi- 
denced by the large audiences which the production has at- 
tracted. In regard to Miss Rehan’s Katherine, the paradox 
of calling an impersonation of a thorough shrew thoroughly 
charming (as it certainly is from an artistic stand-point), is 
certainly permissible. It is late in the day to descant upon 
Miss Reban’s admirable impersonation of this most attractive 
character. It is powerful, consistent, well conceived, and 
well executed, as the thousands who have seen it in recent 
years will readily and willingly attest. Although at the 
time of the original production the part of Petruchio, owing 
to the illness.of Mr. Drew, was played by Mr. Clarke for 
several weeks, his assumption of the character in this par- 
ticular production was a novel feature in it to many. Mr. 
Clarke’s rendering of the daring woman-tamer is spirited, 
vigorous, and manly, and there is in his handling of the 
character a suggestion of the methods of an earlier school 
of acting which is not only appropriate, but attractive. Al- 
together one is inclined to think that Mr. Clarke has hardly 


_ever appeared to better advantage than as Petruchio. The 


play in other respects was thoroughly well cast, and mount- 
ed with all Mr. Daly’s accustomed attention and care, so that 
the revival is in all respects both successful atid enjoyable. 
A word of special praise is due to Mr. Herbert’s Hortensio, 
and Miss Prince’s Bianca. 


The fall of the house of Hammerstein, so far as English 
opera is concerned, has effectually killed the hope of perma- 
nent opera in that direction, and the rival plans formulated 
by the rival committees about the purchase of the Metro- 
politan Opera-house do not seem to give much hope that 
we shall compass permanent opera in that way either, as no 
manager under existing operatic conditions could undertake 
a season of opera at the Metropolitan with any hope of prac- 
tical success without a guarantee, and with a large propor- 
tion of possible receipts practically wiped out, as they would 
be were either of the proposed schemes carried out. Mr. 
Hammerstein announces a season of opera to be given at his 
house by the French company from New Orleans, and 
promises are held out for the production of several important 
operatic novelties during thisengagement. A former experi- 
ence of a French company from New Orleans does not, 
however, lead one to expect that performances which might 
content Southern opera- goers will be up to the requisite 
standard of metropolitan excellence. Of this one will have 
an opportunity of judging later on. 

One need not, however, have starved, musically, with two 
first-class symphony concerts—those of the Boston Orchestra 
and the Philharmonic Society—a capital concert of chamber 
music given by the Kneisel Quartet of Boston, and the first 
of a series of three recitals of romantic piano forte music, 
given by the well-known composer and pianist, Xaver Schar- 
wenka. At the Philharmonic concert a decided novelty was 
offered in the shape of a new symphony in C minor, by Klug- 
hardt, a German composer, whose name has hitherto been 
totally unfamiliar to American ears. 


In the person of M. Henri Marteau the New York public 
has had of late various opportunities of hearing a young 
violinist whose work gives evidence of decided present ex- 
cellence and os future possibilities. From an ar- 
tistic stand-point Mr. Marteau’s style is still somewhat: un- 
formed, but his playing is full of sentiment and genuine 
artistic a and his technical proficiency is already re- 
markable, and gives promise of still greater excellence. 
There is at the present time an abandon and passionate in- 
tensity to his playing which is emjnently attractive, but 
which may degenerate into reckless carelessness if he is too 
much led away by the great success which he has undoubt- 
edly already achieved. The danger of success is one which 
all artists have to encounter and overcome. One is tempted 
to believe that M. Marteau will remain the victor in any such 
encounter, as -his artistic appreciation and feelings are evi- 
a sincere, and his talents and attainments undeniable. 
Should he go on as he has begun, the world will hear more 
of hiin later. 

REGINALD DE KoveEn. 
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THE INSTALLATION OF EXHIBITS. 
UnrtiL men shall have become faultlessly wise and enti, 


unselfish the space in any t exhibition wi Dae 
skilfully allotted that all exhibitors and proposed agit. 
will be satisfied. It appears to make little esl whetl 
the s) at the disposal of the installation officer is great «) 
small, there are always some who are not pleased with ti). 
manner of its allotment, and these usuall cry out with : 
great noise. The space at the World’s Fair in Chicago |. 
rome by far-than at any other international exhibitic:, 
lany manufacturers and others who: wished to exhibit 
naturally perhaps, concluded that as this space was grea! 
each exhibitor could easily secure all that he fancied. su 
just as the space was greater than ever before, so has it bec: 
in greater demand than was ever previously the case. If th, 
installation officers had had four times as much space 
they have it could all have been disposed of, and that. to:, 
for exhibits which none but the discriminating and critic: 
would have regarded as unwortliy. ; 

Under these circumstances, which were not entirely antici 
pated, Director-General Davis concluded that he woul:! 
exercise his right of selection, and allot the space to those of 
the applicants who gave promise of making the best exhibits 
This very naturally excluded a certain percentage of ap- 
plicants entirely, and in nearly every instance those to whom 
space has been awarded have had to be content with less 
than they applied for. Some who have been excluded 
entirely have resented their exclusion; some who get less 
than they wanted are angry over this disappointment. Ax 
everything gets into the newspapers nowadays, this subject 
of allotment and installation has also been discussed, and in 
some instances with exceeding unfairness. This unfairness 
has been manifested by telling half-truths and otherwise 
garbling facts. Here is an instance: A statement was made 
that one of the most considerable manufacturing firms in 
New York could not get space, and would therefore not 
exhibit. This statement was decorated with the intimation 
that it was necessary to pay in some mysterious way some 
half-hidden authority before space could be secured. The 
truth is that as good space as could be found in the main 
building had been allotted to this firm at that time, and the 
firm’s representatives in Chicago knew of this. The official 
announcement had been withheld until all the space in the 
same building had been allotted, so that all notices could be 
sent on the same day. These notices were sent a few days 
after this unfair attack on the Director-General and lis 
assistants. 

It is likely that in apportioning the space some mistakes 
have been made. In so large a work how could it have been 
otherwise? But these mistakes have been those of judg- 
ment, and were not prompted by any inclination to favor 


Chicago exhibitors and to discriminate against their Bast. 


ern competitors. Indeed, there is more *‘ kicking” in Chi- 
cago over the allotments than anywhere else. Every Chicago 
business man who thought he bad anything to exhibit early 
applied for space. The same rule of selection applied to 
other applications was applied to those from Chicago, and 
the percentage of disappointed applicants is greater in Chi- 
cago than anywhere clse. Many persons took the view that 
the fair was to be only a gigantic advertisement of Chicago. 
If this were so, why should not the individual firms of Chi- 
cago also be advertised? But the officers of the fair have 
taken a much larger view, and have maintained that what 
advertisement any person or locality received must be inci- 
dental, and not of the first consideration. Narrow-minded 
men and incorrigible self-seekers cou.d scarcely be expected 
to see the matter from this point cf view. So far, however, 
their loud complaints have gone unheeded. But some other 
Chicago men have acted very differently. One director of 
the fair and another large shareholder of the stock have 
given up the space allotted to them because they were un- 
willing to seem to have used their positions to secure any 
personal advantage. Such disinterested action has strength- 
ened the officers in their efforts to make the fair as good as 
they possibly could without fear and without favor. 

he Director-General has had general charge of the allot. 
ment of space, but the details have necessarily been turned 
over to the department chiefs, who have as a general thing 
been selected for their special knowledge. These department 
chiefs are not merely local men, by-the-way, but have come 
from various parts of the country at the invitation of the 
United States Commission. Few if any of them were can- 
didates for appointment, but they were selected as a college 
faculty is—each man on account of supposed special fitness. 
Each of these chiefs has been ambitious in passing on the 
applications for space in his section to make each group and 
class complete without endless repetitions of the same thing. 
When a class has been filled it has been necessary to reject 
all wee offers. Here again have heart-burnings been 
caused. And yet it could not have been otherwise. There 
were enough offers of pianos, for instance, to fill nearly the 
whole of the immense main building, and enough space ap 
plied for in which to exhibit steam-boilers to have taken up 
all the room in Machinery Hall. And yet the pianos differed 
from one another in no way except as to cases, and the steam 
boilers were to a great extent as much alike as so many 
pease. The spectacle of a great building filled with pianos 
and another with steam-boilers would scarcely have been 
edifying. The main purpose of the fair is educational, and 
wherever this purpose is lost sight of there is sure to follow 
a measure of failure. 

In the allotment of space on the grounds and in the build- 
ings New York has fared extremely well. For the State 
building she has the best possible site, just in front of the 
Art Bui . and across the way from the building of Penn- 
sylvania. the buildings exhibitors from New York have 
come nearer getting what they applied for than those from 
any other State. One of the State commissioners has said 
that sixty-five per cent. of the firms from New York asking 
for space for stationary exhibits have received it, while forty- 
five per cent. of the New York applications for space in 
Machinery Hall have been allowed. And in the other sections 
New York has fared just as well. I mention this because it 
has been charged that there was discrimination against New 
York in the allotment. The truth is that there was no dis- 











ation, nor was there any favor shown. 
ork exhibitors received the space al- 
-, them because they deserved to have 
for no other reason in the world. 








7) 3.8. “CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS.” 


\; <y of the most interesting exhibits at 
'. .yld’s Fair will serve very useful pur- 
» assisting the fair to a successful con- 
-jon. Some of these, like the great 
- and boilers in Machinery Hall, are 
iy entered for competition, and juries 
wil cide upon their merits. Others are 
on! i not for competition, and still others 
wi run in connection with the exbibition 
not having been entered in any way. 


whi wae 
: me of these are none the less exhibits. 


But 


Xorv ie among such will be the great whale- 
back ~eamship Christopher Columbus, the 
first -iip of this type to be used for passen- 
ver trillic. Ina previous lucid article in the 
Wri ay the virtues and the merits of this 
typo of vessel were fully explained... But 
jicre fore these vessels have been used sole- 
jy fv freight-boats. It is the intention of 


controlling the patents to ultimately 
them for passenger-boats also, and for 

xe it is claimed that they are particu- 

well adapted on account of their roomi- 
iuoyaney, and general seaworthiness. 
This new ship will be used in taking passen- 
wvys trom Chicago to Jackson Park, and on 
exesions out: into the Jake, so as to show 
the visitors the merits of the type. 

The World’s Fair Steamship Company, 
composed of persons interested in the whale- 
nck type of vessel, have been awarded the 
privilege of landing passengers at the World's 
Fair wharfs, The only whaleback boat that 
they will use.in the service will be the Chris- 
tupher Columbus, <A fleet of twenty-five or- 

dinary lake passenger boats will have facili- 
"ties for taking 15,000 passengers an hour to 
Jackson Park, and bringing the same num- 
ber back again. ‘This large whaleback boat 
will make four trips to the park every day, 
and on each trip she will be entitled by her 
license to take 5000 persons, That is certain- 
ly a very large excursion boat. Her fittings 
of the three decks, as shown in the picture 
in this paper, will be magnificent with ma- 
hogany and brass finishings. Her speed will 
be at twenty miles an hour, and as the dis- 
tance from the main landing in Chicago, at 
the foot of Van Buren Street. to the dock at 
Jackson Park is only eight miles, it will read- 
ily be seen that the journey will be short, 
and should be very pleasant. 

During the building of the fair the means 
of getting to the grounds have been sadly 
inadequate, and many have wondered wheth- 
er this transportation problem would ever 
he satisfactorily solved. Without these boats 
it would probably always be sadly inade- 
quite. With the elevated road finished and 
the cable lines running through trains, and, 
above all, with this line of steamers, it does 
net seem impossible that the 200,000 visitors 
expected every day may be carried back and 
forth with some measure of comfort. The 
difliculty will be—and such difficulties cannot 
be provided against—fhat nearly all may 
wish to go out and return at the same hour. 
Under such circumstances, even though there 
were 2 fleet of ten boats, each as large as 
this Christopher Columbus, there would be 
crowding and discomfort. 

The hope of those who are managing the 
fair is that by keeping the buildings and 
grounds open at night the arrivals will ex- 
tend through the whole day and until the 
evening, and that those tired out with a day- 
time visit will return home before nightfail. 
If arrivals and departures can be thus dis- 
tributed over the day and evening, a trip to 
Jackson Park and back will not be unreason- 
ably uncomfortable, except on those days 
When abnormally large crowds will attend. 
he fare on boats and railroads will be 
twenty-five cents for the round trip; when 
the Christopher Columbus takes a lake ex- 
Cursion the fare will be fifty cents. Few 
Visitors, whether from the Atlantic or Pacif- 
lc seaboards,or from those fertile fields once 
thoucht to be arid deserts, will care to miss 
so sood a chance to see something of this 
inliod sea, which has ways and manners of 
lis own, strange alike to salt-water mariners 
und to plainsmen of the West. 

Jno. GILMER SPEED. 
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Tl HAWAIIAN COMMISSIONERS. 


_ lit provisional government of Hawaii is 
hsv in the control of the sons of Ameri- 
“i\ cussionaries. President 8. B. Dole and 
‘'uey-General W. O. Smith are the sons 
~sionaries, and were born in the islands. 
\merican interest, and especially the 
- planting interest, was the active agency 
\ revolution, Mr. Dole is a man ‘of high 
‘er, and a judge. _English*tesidents of 
lu, as well as the: Americans, repose 
ost confidence in him: . The four mem- 
the Executive Council are Americans 
‘h or extraction, 
‘lie tive Commissioners one is an Eng- 
in, three are the sons of Americans, 
‘re born in the islands, and one is a na- 
' this country who has lived at Hon- 
‘or fifteen years. The first Commis- 
Mr. L. A. Thurston, may be said to be 
oldest missionary family in the Sand- 
-lands. He is the grandson of one of 
;  “t two missionaries who sailed from 
oe 1820, in the brig Thaddeus. From 
‘ment that these missionaries landed on 
ils the American influence has grown, 


‘one of them is at Washington offering 
r 


‘England, 


‘is Mr. Joseph Marsden. 


‘| has kept in health wher: threatened by miasma. 
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until now it is dominant. Americans own 
most of the sugar plantations and carry on 
most of the business of Hawaii. They gov- 
ern by reason of their wealth and intelligence, 
not by reason of their numbers, for they con- 
stitute a small part of the population. It 
is seventy-three years since the two mis- 
sionaries landed, and now the grandson of 
to 

ive the islands to the United States. ‘This 

r. Thurston is not a clergyman, but he is 
a member of the Congregational Church, 
which is the leading Protestant church of 
the islands, whither it was taken from New 
Mr. Thurston is a lawyer. He 
was born’ about thirty-seven years ago, and 
was educated in this country. Many of the 
sons of the missionaries have been graduated 
at American colleges, Williams College, where 
the American Board was originated, being . 
their favorite institution... Mr. Thurston for 
some time has been recognized as one of the 
leading men of the Sandwich Islands. From 
1887-1890 he was Minister of the Interior. 

Mr. W. R. Castle is also a native of the isl- 
ands. His father was a prominent merchant. 
He also is a lawyer, and was educated in the 
United States. He was living in New York, 
and was called home to accept the Attorney- 
Generalship. He has been a member of the 
Legislature several times. 

Mr. C.-L. Carter was also born in Hawaii. 
His father was for many years minister to this 
country, and was highly respected at Wash- 
ington. This Mr. Carter is young, being 
only twenty-seven years old, but he is rich b 
inheritance and has a good professional stand- 
ing. Heisa graduate of Michigan University. 

r. W. C. Wilder has lived in the islands 
for fifteen years, and is about forty-five years 
old. He is an American. He is a lumber 
merchant and President of the Wilder Steam- 
ship Company—a local corporation, the ships 
plying among the islands. He isa ‘‘ noble,” 
having served in the Upper House of the 
Legislature. He is one of the ‘‘ solid men” 
of the islands—rich, energetic, and strongly 
American. 

The English member of the Commission 
His personal inter- 
ests are American, for he is a sugar-planter. 
He is fifty-five yeara old, is educated, of ex- 
cellent business standing, an old resident of 
the islands; and has been employed by the 
government in looking after immigration. 





GO WEST! 
Rient enough. But if yor z> .o a malaria, troubled 
region, protect yourself against the prevalent scourge 


in bottom lands and new clearings. How? With | 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. The answer comes 
clear and unanimous from thonsands of new settlers 
and pioneer emigrants, whom the great preventive 
Use 
the Bitters for kidney, liver, bowel, rheumatic, and 
stomach difficulty.—[Adv. } 





HOW TO VISIT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Tie is the title of an illustrated ‘ folder” isaned by 
the Chicago, Milwaukce & St. Paul Railway for the 
henefit of all Western people who intend to visit 
Chic. from May to October, 1893. 

It tells the cost of ve:ting there, and how to go. It 
tells what to do about baggage, about places to eat 
and sleep; how to get to the Fair Gronnds, and it 
gives many other items of useful information. 

Send your address with a two-cent stump, and ask 
for a “World's Fair Folder.”. Geo. H. Hearrorn, 
Gen'l Pass. Agent, Chicago.—[ Adv.) 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTIIING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cnres wind colic, and is the best —- for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Ado.] 





A CULTIVATED TASTE 
would naturally lead a person possessing it to prefer 
the best things obtainable and gnard against imper- 
fections. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is unequalled in quality, as a trial will prove. 
Grocers and Druggists.—[ Adv.) 





Wurn baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them "> ; 
vw 
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PHILLIPS’ DIGESTIBLE COCOA, 
unlike other cocoas or chocolates, is 80 prepared that 
it will not disturb digestion. Delicious flavor.—[{Adv.] 





= ~ _ = 
BROWN’S. HOUSELIOLD PANACEA, 

“The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 

use; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain. 25¢.—[Ade,] 





No well-regulated honsehold shonld be without 
Dr. Strcert’s Ancostora Birrers.—{ Adv.] 





Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown’s 
Vermifuge Comfits, 2c. a box.—[{A do.) 
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is largely EE 
“outdoor” 
product. 
Fresh air 
and exercise _ 
usually pro- 
duee sound 
appetite and 
sound sleep. 
Sickly _chil- 
dren obtain 
great benefit from 


Scott's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites, a fat-food rapid 
of assimilation and almost 














THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 





eon DYSPEPTIC DELICATE INFIRM and 





as palatable as milk. AGED-PERSONS, 
N.Y. All SOLD BY ; SHIPPING DEPOT 
DRUGGISTS. ¢ . JOHN CARLE 2 YORI 
PRIDE ‘ 
OF THE 





To be a well-dressed man 

In every prime detail 

A man must choose his shirts, 

As an epicure his quail. 

The fabric -must be soft 

As silk and linen fine, 

If he would look the stylish man 

When he goes out to dine. 
Remember 

The man faultlessly dressed 

Wears ‘“‘ Pride of the West.” 


For sale by all 
leading Men's Fur- 
nishers and Retail 
Dry-Goods Dealers 
in the United States. 

















A 
GRAND 
COMBINATION. 


YALE MIXTURE 


FOR THE PIPE. 
A Delightful Blend of St. Fames Parish, 
Louisiana, Perique, Genuine Imported Tur- 
hish, Extra Bright Plug Cut, Extra Bright 
| Long Cut, and Marburg Bros.’ Celebrated 
| Brand ‘* Pickings.”’ 
' MARBURG BROS. 








We are Manufacturers of, Importers 
and Dealers in, 


STEREOPTICONS, 
Gas-Making Apparatus. 


100,000 Lantern Slides in Stock. 
Lantern Slides to Order. 
McINTOSH 
Battery & Optical Coe., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

{@ Mention this paper. 
Warrs vor CataLceus. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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T i K used on this el is 
manufactured by 
F i. LEVEY & CO., 69 Beekman Street, N.Y. 





THE* TIMES, LONDON, Says of 


Apollinaris 


“Its popularity is chiefly due to its 
irreproachable character.” 
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Complexion Powder 
Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 
It is fragrant and refreshing, and is never 


unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
thaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
omplexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 





“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 





Reaching by its through cars the most i 1 por- 
tant commercial centres of the United 1°’; 
and Canada, and the greatest of An 
Health and Pleasure resorts. 


This is the direct line to Niagara F."' ‘y 
way of the historic Hudson River and tl whi 


the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and depart from ¢ 
Central Station, 4th Avenue and 42d § 
New York, centre of hotel and residence sec:.un, 
and the only railroad station in New York. 


For one of the ** Four-Track Series,’ send a two-cent stamp to 
George H. Daniels, Gen’l Pass. Agt., Grand Central Station, §. Yc 


es PHONOGRAPHS 


FOR SALE. 
Address 
WORTH AMERICAN 
PHONOGRAPH C0., 
Edison Building, 
EEOC SANS. 


. NEW VYOrx«K,. 
Masonie Temple Bid., 
CHICAGO, 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 








20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Of, Turns G and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. kK. A. 8. 

A.N. LONG & CO., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 

‘Every one should read this little book.” — Athenaeum. 


E A Ngee Ano NEAS NOLES cuRcD 
heard. Successful when ai] remedies, 
pay pee lp ag genera pres 1 T 








GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted to beth young and old of either sex, 





GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 
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MR. A. CONAN DOYLE 


MR. A. CONAN DOYLE. 


AN English critic told his readers the other day that the 
historical novel is defunct. Whether the statement, like the 
ancient one which imputes unveracity to the entire race, was 
made in haste does not appear; but it certainly must have 
been made in ignorance, or without consideration. True, 
the historical novel has not the vogue it once had. The 
spell of the past, as exercised by most of the latter-day magi- 
cians, has lost somewhat of its old potency. The magic 
wand is frequently not magic at all; so that the events and 
characters summoned up are too often shadowy and unreal, 
and consequently a mere weariness of spirit. But historical 
romance is not dead. On the contrary, there are distinct 
signs of a revival. In spite of frivolity and the noisy gospel 
of *‘ modernity,” the modern reader is reverting with quick- 
ened interest to his ancestors, finding, perhaps, with pleasur- 
able surprise that the terse speech and ready jest of hunters 
and men-at-arms, faithfully rendered, is every whit as enter- 
taining as the minor commonplaces of the nineteenth century 
tea table, and that the record of accidents and adventures by 
fiood and field may yield as much wholesome excitement as 
the recital of qualms about infant baptism, or tedious details 
of the useful but prosaic domestic duties of seared and angu- 
Jar spinsters. In a word, ‘‘the age” is beginning to dis- 
cover that it does not itself monopolize the great and moving 
qualities of human nature. 

To no living English novelist are we more indebted for 
the renewal of interest in things fresh and natural than to 
Mr. A. Conan Doyle. He has made a strenuous effort to re- 
habilitate and quicken ‘‘ the old dead time,” and his success 
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has been conspicuous. » Zhe 
White Company, hitherto his 
most important work, is not 
only excellent as a story, rich 
in incident, and strong in char- 
acterization, but gives the best 
picture of the life of England 
and France in the fourteenth 
century that is to be found in 
fiction. That splendid period, 
a period during which,as some 
think, England reached the 
summit of her greatness, is 
depicted with not a little of 
the power and felicity of the 
poet,and with all the accuracy 
of the historian. Nor is this 
accuracy attained by prolix 
and tiresome descriptions; for 
Mr. Doyle’s writings are re- 
markable for their liveliness 
and briskness of movement. 
Mr. Doyle has not, however, 
confined himself exclusively 
or even mainly to the past. 
Of the dozen books which he 
has written only three are 
strictly historical, The White 
Company, Micah Clarke, and 
The Refugees, the last of which 
is now being published seri- 
ally in HARPER’s MAGAZINE. 
Perhaps it is as a writer of de- 
tective stories that Mr. Doyle 
is most widely known, and it 
is interesting to note that these 
stories had their origin in 
the author’s irritation at the 
perfectly arbitrary manner in 
which the detective of fiction 
always appears to attain his 
results. A Study in Scarlet 
was written to show what 
Mr. Doyle conceived to be 
the true deductive and an- 
alytical method of solving 
detective problems. The suc- 
cess of the book led to the 
writing of The Sign of the 
Four, and the later Adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes. This last 
has had an immense popu- 
larity in serial form—indeed, 
has been by far the most 
popular thing of its kind 
that has appeared in England for years, and the work is 
being continued in the new series of ‘‘ Adventures” now 
appearing in HARPER’s WEEKLY. Then he is the author 
of some volumes of short stories, and of an ultra-sensational 
novel representing his ’prentice work, entitled The Firm of 
Girdlestone. In all these there are freshness, force, and ori- 
ginality; the detective tales are extremely clever, and are 
not unlikely to mark an epoch in their own order of fiction. 
Henceforth readers will be apt to demand more reason and 
less miracle in the achievements of the ordinary detective. 
But while Mr. Doyle has done well in all the departments 
he has entered—and he has been a singularly versatile writer 
—his highest claim to critical consideration must rest on his 
historical work. In it he has made his most serious efforts, 
and by it he would probably wish to be judged. He is, no 
doubt, aware that in taking ‘‘the high historic ground” he 
subjects himself to a more searching criticism and more dan- 
gerous comparisons than if-he delineated contemporary life. 
But he has taken the risk, and must abide the consequences. 
In these days a man is not permitted to be himself, but 
must be compared to some one else. Rather inconsiderately 
and hastily, I think, Mr. Doyle has been compared to Scott. 
The verdict is inevitable, even if tradition were without 
force. Mr. Doyle is not Scott any more than Hawthorne 
was Scott, any more than Scott himself was Shakespeare or 
Cervantes. Dogberry observed quaintly that comparisons 
are odorous; they are often unjust, and generally mislead- 
ing. The more a writer is himself, the less he can resemble 
any one else. In literature there ought to be no insistence 
or imitation, for imitations will always abound so long as 
mediocrity persists in writing. If there is nothing in The 





A WHALEBACK PASSENGER-BOAT.—[Sre Pace 162.) 
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White Company like the famous tournament scey), 
are we on that ground to pronounce the former | ” 
to the latter? Surely not. It ought rather tw - ‘_ 
Doyle’s credit that, following the master in pe 
prise, he has preserved his independence and his ), — 
He is, in fact, too richly endowed to need to |), thin 
from anybody. Touches there doubtless are j, 
Company that remind one of the author of Q Vhite 
ward ; but they are incidental, or such as mus; Dn 
similarity of theme. Mr. Doyle does indeed t,), a 
that had been utilized by Scott, but he regard. ey 
point of view of his own. Scott, in a way that i — 
able and inimitable, has drawn the English bo. —— 
outlaw; Mr. Doyle has presented him as the Hm, 
fantry soldiers, fighting under his country’s flac rr 
patriotism, partly to mend his fortune, and par’ _— 
wer of the thing; and has added a new attraction 
ction. 





ELEONORA DUSE.—[Sex Pace 159.]} 


In the most difficult part. of the novelist’s art Mr. Dovle 
has given promise of very high achievement. His char 
acters have the vitality and the variety of life. They move 
us as friends and companions; we share their joys, suffer in 
their defeats, and sympathize even in their failings. Sir 
Nigel Loring, the model of chivalry, the pink of couritliness. 
the gentlest as well as the bravest of knights, is a character 
that Cervantes or Scott might have been proud of; and 
Hordle John, uncouth, generous, and utterly fearless, is a mau 
whom the reader is certain‘ to remember with affection 
There are others hardly less delightful, and in general M 
Doyle’s characters are perfectly discriminated from cacl 
other. 

As to his style, a word will suffice. It is vigorous rather 
than subtle, broad rather than fine. There is little or no sac- 
rifice to the graces; but in the midst of richness and powe! 
daintiness will scarcely be missed. There are multitudes wlio 
all too successfully cultivate the vice of preciousness. M1 
Doyle is not precious. But he is a born story-teller, with 
gifts of narrative and characterization that have already 
made him the delight of thousands, and are likely to make 
him the delight of many thousands more. 

J. A. STEUART 

















** Reading maketh a ready man, 
Writing maketh an exact man.” 





Over Two it 
CALIGRAPHS 


Now in Use in our Schools, 
‘aking the young jew be exact in spelling, punc- 


USE THE CALIGRAPH 
and increase your exactitude many fold 
Manufactured by 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP, 


FOR THE 


SCALP, SKIN, AND COMPLEXION. 

The result of 20 years’ practical experience in treating 
the Skin and Scalp, a medicinal toilet mn 3 for bathing 
and beantifying. Prepared by a dermatologist. Sold 
by druggists, grocers, and dr. to dealers, 
or sent by mail, 3 cakes for Py 

WooDBURY’S 

Antiseptic Shaving Stieks and Bars. 

Impossible to contract a skin disease when used. 
Insist on your barber using it when shaving yon. 
Sticks, 25c.3 Barbers’ Bars, 1 5c.,2 for 25c. 








A Sample Cake of Facial Soap and a 150-page 
book on Dermatology and gt illustrated; on 
Skin, Scalp, Nervous and Blood Discases and their 
treatment, sent sealed on receipt of 10 ets., also Dis- 
figurements, like Birth-Marks, Moles, Warts, India-Ink 
and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittin Redness of ‘Nose, 
Superfluous Hair, Pimples, Facial Development, 
Changing the Features, Shaping the Ears, Nose, etc. 

JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 
125 West 42d Street, - New York City. 
Consultation Free at Office or by letter. 


BEEMAN’SPEPSIN GUM 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING CUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 
INDIGESTION. 
¥ Each contains one grain 

peningeffon Hisau besbialoed 
rs, send five vray in 
L CO., 19 Lake $t., Cleveland. 0. 
it the name Beeman is on each wrapper. 
INATORS OF PEPSIN GUM, 


Financial. 


















aa Bills of Exchange bought 
Letters and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and West Indies. 
of Commercial and Travellers’ 
® Letters of Credit. Collec- 

Cc red it. tions made. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bangers, No, 59 Wau. Sraxer. 


are the principal boy, 

ors of OREGON and 

WASHINGT ON 
yin 


interest, because nos tgp ine 8 and 10% 
avive investment pays We make @ 

specialty of Warrants. a for details ana 
vuble your income saf Washingion Improvement 

Lo Investment Siam, Fairhaven, Wash- 
\STERN OFFICE, 31 EquitaBLE BumLpine, - BOSTON. 


THE FLORIDA HOME SEEKER. 


> of cheapest routes, hotel board. 
s Sie “ a for health and 
»> bu Th fi ‘ 
Bipot Paya hg es up. monthly oigmeiis. 
THE FLORIDA DEVENS VELOPMENT CO., 
99 FRANKLIN ST.,N.Y., ROOM 18. 











4, NET TO INVESTORS 

ne FIRST MORTGAGE Riewces 
y Loans. Titles guaranteed. Personal 

tenn given Ca bie pat detail. aoe references. 


JOSEPH P. BACHE, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


‘THE GRAND MEDAL. | WALTER BAKER & CO, 
Already Awarded to the Anheuser- | sx BibanTast Breakfast Coroa 


Busch Brewing Association by 
the selection of its Beer 
for the World’s Fair. 







| NO ALKALIES or r OTHER 
COMPETITORS DISTANCED. 


CHEMICALS or DYES 


used in its preparation. It 





From St: Louis Post Disratou, January 18, 1893. 


Honor upon honor, ench time with added glory, 
seems to be the grand fortune of the city of St. 
Louis. Another chapter is to be appended to its 
brilliant record, for now the gratifying information 
comes that the famous Aphenser- Busch Beer will | 
hold the post of honor at the World's Fair, it hav- 
ing been decreed so this week. The edict is by | 
authority of the Fair directors, and the same has | 
been: communicated to President Adolphus Busch 
of the brewing association through President Ernest 
Sadler of the Columbian Casino Restaurant at the 
World’s Fair Grounds. Not only is this beer se- 
lected as against competition from Milwaukee, Toledo, 
St. Louis, New York, Chicago, and elsewhere, but 
the endorsement of superior quality is supplemented 
in a very substantial way by an agreement to pay 
$2 a barrel more for the Anheuser-Busch beer than 
for the next highest priced beer competing. Such 
a recognition, although expected by Mr. Busch, must 
awaken the world’s readers to the oft-repeated fact 
that St. Louis has the best brewer and the best beer: 
and it must further appear, by the $2 excess price 
allowed, that all competitors of the Anheuser-Busch 
Company have been distanced. The official letter 
of notification is a merited recognition of the famous 
beverage. It says: 

“In placing this contract we prefer that a deal 
be made with the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Associ- 
ation. It is the intention of the company to make 
the Casino the most complete, most perfect, and the 
highest grade restaurant ever operated on this con- 
tinent. For this reason the beer of the Anheuser- 
Busch company is preferred.” 

It is with well-earned pride that the Anhenser- 
Busch people can refer to their lofty business posi- 
tion in this contest; theirs was a battle of quality, 
not quality and price, nor of price alone. Upon the 
quality of their beer they would win or lose, and 
merit won. The official contract papers have ar- 
rived for signature, and accompanying them is the 
letter of notification from which the above quotation 
is made. 


b of Cocoa mixed 

) with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more ¢conomical, | 
nom less than ome cent | 





ing, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. | 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Heads and Faces tall the sn. 
<a 











MEN AND WOMEN. 


Differ in character as they do in appearance and | 
temperament! No two are alike. You can under- | 
stand these SIGNS OF CHARACTER, and 


IF YOU WANT SOMETHING 


that will interest you more thorou ughly than any 
book you ever read, send for a copy o 


HEADS AND FACES; 
How to Study Them. 


A new Mamnal of Character Reading for the people, 
by Prof. Nelson Sizer, the Examiner in the phreno- 
logical office of Fowler & Wells Co., and H. 8. Dray. 
fe rot ape ton, M.D, The anthors know what they are writing 
eee aaewing: about, Prof. Sizer having devoted nearly ”~ years 
free r with exclusively to the reading of character, and he here 
lays down the rules emp oyed by him in his rofes- 
wii sional work, showing that it is not “BUMPS” but 
flower lover 1 int | diameters that are considered. Contains 200 large 








‘BABIES ON FIRE 


Babies burning up, babies in agony 
from itching and burning eczemas and 
other torturing, disfiguring, itching, 
burning, bleeding, scaly, and blotchy 
skin and scalp diseases. None but 
mothers realize how these little ones 
. suffer when their tender skins are 
literally on fire. To know that a 
single application. of the CuTicuRA 
REMEDIES will in the great majority 
of cases afford instant relief, permit 
rest and sleep, and point to a perma- 
nent and economical (because most 
speedy) cure, and not to use them 
is to fail in your duty. . Think of the 
years of suffering entailed by such 
neglect, years not only of physical 
but of mental suffering by reason of 
personal disfigurement. Why delay 
a moment longer the use of these 
great skin cures, blood purifiers, and 
humor remedies? Cures. made in 
infancy and childhood are speedy, 
economical, and almost invariably 
permanent. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Cuticura, soc.; Soap, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. 


Prepared by PoTTER DrucG AND Cuemicat Cor- 
PORATION, Boston. 





ah nnd Hay | pages, 250 portraits. 110,000 sold. 
co, e will send it carefully by mail, postpaid, on re- 


ing. Address 








23 E. 21st Street, New York. 





The Favorite Chair, 


imate of usury asd convent 
or health. 


poemen of Position. 


valids’ Goods a special 
Mention Pittsburgh, Pa. 


















and learn how it’s ree. 
GEO. T BENT, (Clerk No. 8), Caleage, Iil-( 1870). 


nr ee 


WE SEND FREE | 


gph thie pesutitel Cogan ox Dustoystion 
k and a 





0} has 1! stoj 5 octaves, and i 
| made of Solid Salons. arranted b us for 


— or this bean- 
aes nist totet ti a, "Se id fay fo for ve ; REE illus- 
12 a Day. Write quick, ngite Saepnperaiicg j trated casalo logue. OXFORD MFG. CO (Chicago. 





‘SImprovement the Order of the soo” 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER. 


Progressive men purchase improved machinery, thereby obtaining greater 
facilities for accomplishing good results. 

The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. has just received from the U.S. War 
Department, Washington, an order for 150 machines, the largest order ever 
given for typewriters by any government or corporation. 

This decision was based upon the many improvements and the superior 
mechanical é¢xcellence of the Smith Premier over all other typewriters. 


Send for our Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


We have 20 branch offices in the principal cities throughout the United 





ceipt of price, 40 cents, in paper, or ‘g1 in cloth bind- 


'FOWLER & WELLS CO., Pubs., | 


STEVENS CHAIR ta Oth St.,Pittebargh, Pa. 
A CE SWEET TONED. Every instru- 
NT SENT B ~ SOLD OW "Waranios” 
pete SENT B MERIT. Catalogues Free. | 
ae\ 66 monde ” EMERSON PIANO GO. e2rieTH ave. New voRK. 
ao TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Kieetia PIANOS AND eceenaes | 218" Wabash tee Ea Chicago, Il. 
WELL SPENT, Shins repent 
tal) if you wish a Piano or pot bmn tad 
eumun — e,ond pom al Organs, etc., for the 


* All About the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” 64 pages, 
300 Diseases, mailed free. 


If 
You Think 


any kind of a crop will do, then 
any. kind of seeds will do; but for 
the best results you should plant 





















Ferry’s Seed Annual is the most 
important book of the kind pub- 
. it is invaluable to the 
planter. Wesend it free. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 








TR. K. 
Vooai Culture, 9 
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How to Build Business. 


A book about publicity—the only text-book 
on advertising, printing, engraving. fe: 
sing rates, advertisement writ- 


Png en adv 
deverything fromthe meri to business out- 


side, written od red 
the eminent doctor Po vertising. 518 pages, 





2262448644446 84 


'y bound in ‘cloth, $3.75; half jeather, 
repaid‘any where 
and Canada. 


THE TRADE ~ 53 Summer St., Bostcn. 
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Special Powdre de Riz 
Prepared as yee st Perfemer, 9,?.dcla Paix, Pai 


ssatta Onan piaeeee and the signatare CH. FAY. 











N IDEAL STUB PEN—Esterbrook’s Jackson Stub, Wo. 442. 
A specially EASY WRITER, A GOOD INK HOLDER, and a DELI t 
thoes who’ use a STUB PEN. ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. Price, 
| $1.00 per gross) THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 





TTARPERP?.2 Wreervive 





AAAS AAAAADAAA SI 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE.......... Postage Free, $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............ Lg 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR.............. aa 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE... ” 2 00 


| Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscrip- 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers shorid 
| be accompanied by Post-ofice Money Order or Draft. 
| 
i 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
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HARPER’S 
Franklin Square Library 


Latest Issues: 


A GIRL WITH A TEMPER. A Romance 
of the Wills Act. By H. B. FINLAY 
KNIGHT. 50 cents. 


THE VEILED HAND. By FREDERICK 
WICKS. 50 cents. 


The plot of this ingenious fiction is at least 
as elaborate as any fo be found in the earlier 
works of Sue, De Balzac, or Dumas the elder. 
—Lendon Telegraph. 


IN SUMMER SHADE. By MARY E. 
MANN. 50 cents. 


The author has made a thoroughly readable 
story, illuminated with many a brilliant touch. 
—Chicago Journal. 


THE SILENT SEA. By Mrs. ALICK 
MACLEOD. 50 cents. 


A story full- of stirring interest, powerfully 
told, with interest sustained to the last, and 
thoroughly clean and healthy from its begin- 
ning to. its end.—Guardian, London. 


AN EXQUISITE FOOL. 50 cents. 

The characters are excellently well con- 
ceived, and the story marches to its natural 
end with a great deal of dramatic force.— 
N.Y. Tribune. 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY. By WILL- 
IAM DEAN HOWELLS. 75 cents. (Also 
in Cloth, $1 50.) 


There is nothing vague and indetermined 
about it. The situations are strong, the dia- 
logue keen and natural. In all respects the 
novel is entitled to be considered one of its 
author's best and most finished works.—/V. Y. 
Tribune. 


CHARMING TO HER LATEST DAY. 

By ALAN MUIR. 50 cents. 

Mr. Alan Muir has reached some very clever 
conclusions in his delineations of character. 
He pictures the worldly wise mother in a won- 
derfully vivid way, and then he describes her 


three daughters with equal power and coloring. 
— Boston Herald, 


A MAN’S CONSCIENCE. By AVERY. 
MACALPINE. With Illustrations. 50 
cents. (Also in Cloth, $1 50.) 

A remarkably well-conceived and well-writ- 
ten story, excellent in its plot, which has a re- 
freshing originality in the point on which it 
turns, and strong and animated in its literary 
style.— Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


VERBENA CAMELLIA STEPHANOTIS, 
and Other Stories. By WALTER BE- 
SANT. 50 cents. 

Mr. Besant wields the wand of a wizard ; let 

him wave it in whatever direction he will... . 

The spell that dwells in his wand is formed by 


intense earnestness and vivid imagination.— 
Spectator, London. 


A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. A Story of 
New York Society. By Mrs. JOHN 
SHERWOOD. 50 cents. 

The author touches with a keen pen some of 
the worst failings of what claims to be the 
best society of the metropolis. The book is 
interesting, and will prove useful by its sharp 
hits and fine specimens of character drawing. 
Christian Intelligencer, New Y ork. 


A CHARGE FOR FRANCE, and Other 
Stories. By JOHN HEARD, Jr. Two 
Illustrations. 50 cents. 

The short story is receiving more attention 
of late, and these specimens entitle their author 
to take high rank as a writer of such, on account 
of the powers of description, the dramatic style, 
and the invention exhibited by them.—£pis- 
copal Recorder, Philadelphia, ~ 


THE BLACKSMITH OF VOE._ By 
PAUL CUSHING. 50 cents. : 
A strong, well-written English novel of inci- 
dent and of character, ingeniously conceived, 
and well worked out to a fitting climax... . A 


book of a good deal of genuine power.—Chi- 
cago Times, ’ 


THE JONAH OF LUCKY VALLEY, 
and Other Stories. By HOWARD SEELY. 
Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Mr. Seely can tell a short story of this kind 
with much dramatic effect. —S¢. John Globe. 





PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of price. Harrer’s CATALOGUE will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


THE NEW YORK STREETS. 


OBSERVERS Who see with the brains behind 
their eyes are pretty well agreed that rarely 
if ever have the streets of New York been 
in a fouler condition than they are at this 
time. The beneficence of frost, which is in 
other ways such an enemy to the poverty- 
stricken masses, has locked up in its icy grip 
most of those latent elements of evil which 
exist in accumulations of filth. The senses, 
which are the scouts of the facts that make 
up truth, are not assailed to the same extent 
at this season of the year. The seventy-seven 
stenches which Coleridge claimed he could 
distinguish in the streets of Cologne would 
have escaped the poet’s perception had they 
been put to sleep by such a New York win- 
ter as we have had. But this accident does 
not hide a great fact. 

Even in those streets where the trickery 
of an ineffective department would naturally 
seek to whitewash itself the icy accumula- 
tions of dirt and refuse are quite noticeable. 
In those seemingly innocent piles of frozen 
stuff. and in the heavy layers of filthy ice 
which cover so many of the most reputable 
streets where the wealthier classes live, it is 
easy cnough to divine what exists in a tem- 
porarily innocuous state. But in the tene- 
ment-house districts, and in many instances 
these do not lie far away from where the 
better classes live, the condition of things is 
alarming. The city is to-day threatened with 
unaccustomed ‘disease, and a swift thaw 
might easily add a hundred horse-power to 
the forces which assail the public health. 

The Street- cleaning Department, armed 
with an appropriation far in excess of the 


usual sinews of war, shrugs its shoulders, so . 


far as a Tammany department of public ser- 
vice ever deigns to excuse itself, with the cry 
of non possum, the hide-bound plea of failure, 
putting the blame on extraordinary condi- 
tions of weather. But, familiar with the past, 
thinking men look on this as little less than 
‘* playing possum.” 

The illustrations in HARPER'S WEEKLY of 
this issue give a vivid notion of the result of 
the present efforts of the Street-cleaning De- 
partment in discharging their all-important 


functions, or, in brief, of how not to do it. 
While these pictures, which are actual photo- 
graphs limned by the sun and not by any 
artist’s fancy, deal.mostly with the tenement- 


house districts, they are none the less an ac-. 


curate gauge of the aggregate truth. These 
object-lessons bring several things especially 
into a clear and searching light. 

The condition of the streets, with the mass- 
es of mud, manure, and other monstrous ag- 
glomeration of everything dapgerous, un- 
sightly, and offensive, is plainly indicated. 
All the refuse which a city elimjnates is rep- 
resented in the heavy crust and in the piles 
of material which encumber the pavement 
and the edges of the sidewalks. , The pedes- 
trian of a nicer sense is seen picking his steps 
over the fairway of stone which is sup 
to keep him free from the pollutions which 
reek about him—a ——— in many cases 
a bitter deception. Barrels and pails over- 
laden with material, mingled in a foul mess 
of garbage and ashes, beset the sidewalks. 
In many cases these have been upset, and 
the unsavory contents emptied on the curb- 
stone and into the gutter. The poor wretches 
that live in the surrounding houses cannot 
altogether be blamed, for a quart cannot be 
put into a pint cup, and when the department 
carts fail to make their rounds the results are 
inevitable. The unsightliness of many of 
these thoroughfares cannot be depicted in 
words, and only the photograph can repre- 
sent them. Aside from the failure to remove 
the daily accumulation of city refuse, the 
worthlessness of the system to provide for 
keeping the streets in a decent state is brought 
into vivid light, and a suggestion of the limp- 
ing cripples, lame, halt, and blind, who are 
employed on the regular force of the Street- 
cleaning Department comes home to the fan- 
cy. In private enterprise employers are care- 
ful to use servants adequate for the work. 
But the wretched examples of the genus homo 
who wield the broom in New York give a 
better notion of the possible degeneration of 
man than a visit to the country poor-house. 
These men are voters, and must be cared for 
by the paternal love of Tammany, for on 
election day each one has as much political 
value as Cornelius Vanderbilt or Dr. Park- 

















hurst. The long strings of trucks 
which obstruct the sidewalks, het 1 
much of the width of the strects have... 
been complained of by the street-clean: . 
ficials as responsible in part for the |. , 
to keep streets in good order. Recen, , 
utes have been enacted to lessen the ey; 
there can scarcely be a doubt that the). | 
if they were active .in enforcing the 
could reduce the evil to a minimum: }), 
police, like the street-cleaners, are the . 
tures of a Tammuny system of admi, 
tion. In many of the streets, on the eas; 
of town especially, as is shown in seve 
our illustrations, trucks may be seen |, | 
to their hubs in a mass of refuse, some. 
frozen, sometimes loose, and reeking 
unspeakable abominations. It is said «; 
best authority that by actnal count the t: 
which encumber the public thorough far: 
night and during much of the day w. 
reach from New York to Peekskill, » 
tance of about forty miles, if they \ 
stretched in a line. As long as sucli sii, 
exist it is impossible to put street-cle:; 
on a rational basis; but even within the 
its of its immediate work, one is constr: 
ed to declare that the department respon... 
for the streets has been tried long and pati: 
ly and found utterly wanting. And in x).\\. 
of winter, which covers up the worst to |\.« 
careless eye,.the truth was never more st: 
ling than now. 

The responsibility of the city of New York, 
as the great foreign port of the United Stat: 
is tremendous at all times. With the comin. 
spring and summer that responsibility wil! | « 
quadrupled. ‘The threat of cholera import: 
tion, which is even more than a threat, siic| 
the interests of the Columbian Expositici, 
which touch the financial interests of New 
York scarcely less than they do those of (hij 
cago, add new complexities to a question 
which is of overwhelming value in itse| 
Unless the machinery of street cleaning rus 
vastly smoother and better than we have now 
any reason to hope for, one can only look 
to the future with despondency. Those wlio 
study the illustrations in HARPER’s WEEK.) 
with a thoughtful eye will perceive ominous 
cause for dread. 
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AND YOUR 
GROCERS 


SANE 
INDISPUTABLY CORRECT 


On receipt of price we will ship, express id, ¥ 
our White Label Soups in case lots (1 or 2 bare 
quarts and 2 dozen pints or 4 pints per case) to 
any part of the United States reached by express. 
Delivered prices: Quarts $3.00 per dozen, 
zeae 8-50 per dozen, % pints $1.50 per 


Consomme, French Boullion, Julienne, Printa- 
nier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Mulligatawny, 
Chicken, Chicken Gumbo, Beef. Puree of Green 
Peas ; Tomato, Kidney, Ox Tail, Mock Turtle, Puree 
of Game, Solo Puree, Assorted. 


ARMOUR PACKING CO. 
Sove DErPartTmentT 
KANSAS CITY. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 
AMERICAN PLAN. 


Expectant Visitors to the World’s Fair should 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Ss AV When you buyya SAFETY BICYCLE. 


We have no agents, but allow same discount to 


AGENT’S riders. Send 6c in stamps for full partic- 


ulars and illust. catalogue of 20 highest 


DISCOUNTS grade cushion & pneumat. 
Box 


soa. *Suitmores md” OO? 


Relieved by science. The 
greatest invention of the age. 
pbb common sense ear 

rums ; simple,practical ,com- 
fortable, safe, and invisible. 


No string or wire attachment. Try them and you will discard all oth: 
Write for circulars. Wilson Ear Drum Co., routavitie, ay. 


[MAGIC LANT 
ano VIEWS =. 


MARCY 80 
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‘in the world. for 
DON O@., 1008 Walnut St, Phila., Pa. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TH 


KODAK 


AT THE 


| North Pole. 









“My pictures were ‘all taken with a Kodak’ 
and I regard the Kodak as responsible for my 
having obtained a series of pictures which in 
quality and quantity exceed any that have been 
brought back from Greenland and the Smith 
Sound region.” 

R. E. Peary, U.S. N. 





EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Send for 


Kodak Catalogue. Rachester, HM. ¥. 





AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


TO PURCHASE A 


COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT, 


Consisting of Camera; Lens, Tripod, 1 doz. Plates, 1 

nting Frame, 2 Trays, 1 doz. Paper, 12 Mounts, 1 
Lamp, 1 Focus Cloth, 8 ozs. Developer, 1 lb. Hypo, 
8 ozs. Albutone, 1 Graduate, 1 Negative Rack, and one 
copy of “* How to Make Photographs.” 


For Pictures, 4¢x64, . . $12.50. 
es re 5x7, - « $84.00. 
: 5x8, . $15.00. 
. _ 61x8}, ©. . $17.50. 
- . 8x10, : . $20.00. 


The above outfits contain everything necessary to 
make and complete a picture. 


E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 


591 Broadway, New York. 


G20 DLDrocd" 1st quality can ever 

be sent by mail. May- 
hap you know it. By freight, prepaid if 
preferred,we ship safely 4,5, or 6 ft. trees : 
2-yr. Roses of rare excellence—everything ! 
You actually pay less than for the puny 
stuff. 1,000 acres Nurseries. 20,000 acres 
“Orchards. Exact information about trees 
and fruits. Stark Bros., Louisiana, Mo. 


HARPER'S NEW CATALOGUE, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, 
will be sent by mail to any address on receipt 











of ten cents. 
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“KNOCKING ’ROUND.” 


Mr. Uplater 
is a man about 
town; a man ot 
business. He 
bustles around 
all day and is 
up later than he 
ought to be. He 
takes a late sup- 
per and goes to 
bed. He is rest- 
less and his sleep 
is disturbed. In 
the morning lhe 
wakes with a 
‘rousing headache.” . He is sick, nervous, 
nauseated. He must 


“SEAPE UfP.’’ 


He looks and feels like a daisy after hi 
morning medicine of 


BROMO-+sSELT2ZER. 


It is the best thing ever set on a counter 
for just such a case. Ask Mr. Uplater what 
he thinks of it. It is a prompt, potent, sate 
remedy for stomachal and nervous disorders 
He calls it 


“A BRACER.”’ 








TRY 
BALL POINTED 
PENS 








ECHANICAL DRAWING, 
MECHANICS, MUININC, 
ARITHMETIC, ETC., PROSPECTING, 

D t EXome 


MAY BE STUDIED A. Om 
WITHOUT LOSS OF TIME FROM WORK. 5 
To begin students only need to know how to read and write 
Send for FREE Circular giving full particulars to The < were 
spondence School of Mechanics or The Correspon’ 
ence School ef Mines, Scranton, Pa. 
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BALLADS OF ‘TO-DAY. 


-TERS, OF SCHOHARIE, ON THE COMING CABINET, 
 \s SUGGESTED BY HIS DAILY READING. 


udied up the question, and I think the country’s 


Auth. 7 to have a Demmycrat to rule us makes me 
Th wer go very wrong if what the papers says is 
Th an Lamont’s to be in charge of War an’ Navy too. 
. I ain) afraid that crops ‘ll go to bloomin’ ’tarnal smash, 
Er toi the gov’ment’s like to do much that is wild ’nd 


ch, 

es am as in the daily papers now I reads, 

ian Lamont’s to take Rusk’s place manipulatin’ 
‘ ds. 


If i 
Thai 


‘¥,) | ve no end o’ confidence our letters ‘Il go straight 

To «here they’re destined, as the envelopes may indicate, 

If Grovey Cleveland’s going to have the courage and the 
face 

To ui Lamont, as I’ve heern tell, in Wannymaker’s place. 

‘Nd what is more, no foreign land ’ll bluff us Yankee 
folk, yt 

No Britisher will dare to try to bind us ’neath no yoke, 

If they be right who've had a sight of Mister Cleveland’s 
slate, 


‘Ni say he’s got Dan down agin to run affairs of State. 


‘Nil there’s a friend o’ mine who knows a friend of Dan’s 
what says ; : 

Were comin’ into bloomin’ fine ’nd mighty prosp’rous 
»dayvs, 

secause he knows it for a fact, jest as ’twas told to me, 

That this same Dan’s likewise to have charge of the 
‘Treasury. 

° 


I don't know Dan Lamont myself, but I’m prepared to 
swear 

That he’s the simplest. greatest man there’s. livin’ any- 
where; 

For if he wasn’t, Mister C.—’tis pretty safe to bet— 

Would never dare to let him have the hull darned cabi- 
net. 

Joun Kenprick Banos. 





Mr. Caspar W. Whitney is now absent on an extended 
tour through the United States and Canada. In the course 
of his trip he will visit all the important sporting centres, 
aud make @ thorough examination of the present condition 
of amateur sport in America. During his absence this de- 
partment will be supplied with articles by prominent authori- 
tics vn special topics connected with Amateur Sport. 


THE INCREASE OF SPORTSMEN. 
BY ALEXANDER HUNTER. 


I1,p the compilers of the last census given the same atten- 
tion to collecting the statistics and data of the sportsmen as 
they did to all branches of trade, the result would have 
furnished some startling information, bordering on the in- 
credible, It is safe to say that there is more wealth among 
the fraternity, more capital invested, more money spent an- 
nually, by the sportsmen of America than by any guild, 
aociet y, order, or whatsoever incorporated body in the United 
Slates, 

During the last ten years the increase and development 
of the sportsman have been phenomenal. A decade ago only 
the large cities had a gun club. To-day it is a small town 
indeed that does not boast of its ‘‘ fine team.” In fact, the 
modern gun club seems to have taken the place of the old- 
fashioned debating society, and the crack of the double 
harrel has drowned the last echo of sky-scraping elo- 
quence, 

Tie makers of fine guns in this country could be counted 
on the fingers of one hand ten years ago; now they are 
numbered by the score. The guns turned out by these 
fuciuries, in which millions of dollars are invested, are of 
the very best, with all the latest improvements, and it is 
needless to add that the American manufacturer keeps pace 
With the world, 

O! late the manufacture of fixed ammunition has in- 
Ceased. Formerly most sportsmen preferred to load their 
own shells, but it became apparent that the trade which 
vic a specialty of that business could, by buying the 
‘inition in large quantities, furnish the shells loaded 
‘per than the retail buyer could obtain the material to 
‘ 'hem, to say nothing of the time and labor expended. 
' |. exceptional now to see any one who lives within reach 
‘' 1ilroad attempt to charge his shells, and even the small 
‘ty stores offer loaded ones for sale where once only 
‘ler and shot could be obtained. The amount of am- 
‘lon used annually by the gui clubs would supply the 

“> of all Europe. 
this has awakened an enthusiastic love of real sport 
ss the people. The time when the city youth fond of 
' had to steal through the dark streets on his way to or 

‘he country has passed away. The young man who 
; “_ to . eis of hunting is no longer pointed out as a 
T-( 0-we Ma 
‘nerica is fast becoming a nation of marksmen, and if 
' should ever be a war with foreign powers, the spectacle 

Witnessed on the late battlefields of Virginia, where 
one-third of the muskets borne were overloaded, un- 


my or in some. way wrongly loaded, would not be 
ted. : ; 





‘SEEN FROM THE SADDLE.”—By Isa 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


A member of a gun club is only content for a short time 
to shoot at inanimate objects, and the very moment this 
becomes monotonous he develops into a sportsman, as the 
grub turns into a butterfly. His attention and interest are 
no longer attracted by the-scores of the shooting matches or 
the high record of the champions, but he reads with avidity 
the letters of correspondents giving accounts of actual ex- 
periences in the field. 

The true sportsman will take to the rod as naturally as to 
the gun. Not that a huntsman is necessarily a fisherman— 
for the — of the former requires incessant motion, skill, 
and endurance, while in most sections of the country fish- 
ing, according to Izaak Walton, is a “‘ nieditative, peace- 
ful avocation,” the greatest qualification for which is pa- 
tience. I have read the quaint observations of old Izaak 
over and over again, and am compelled to believe that the 
gentle fisherman never hooked anything stronger than a 
perch, or at the most a delicate brook trout. But the angler 
who —_ fishing in the streams of Maine or the lakes of 
Canada will have his sporting instincts as keenly alive as 

the most inveterate gunner of large game. He must undergo 

as great physical, exertion and exhibit the most perfect en- 

_ durance, while the excitement of playing a lively salmon 

which bites like a steel-trap and pulls like a horse, or of 

fighting a great lake ten-pounder which never yields until 

— is as intense as the most thoroughbred sportsman could 
esire. 

I have never known a huntsman who, after trying a rod 
on the game fish which haunt the Canadian waters, did not 
become at once an enthusiastic fisherman, though but yester- 
day he was ready to echo bluff Dr. Johnson’s words, ‘‘An 
angler consists of a pole with a line at one end and a fool at 
the other.” 

Thrice happy and blest is he who has sporting blood in 
his veins. It is a magic and potent fluid. Mother Nature 
is royal—a lavish, indulgent, and beneficent lover of such 
of her children as obey her mandates, but as relentless as 
the Fates to those who break her inexorable laws. She re- 
quires ‘‘ value received ” for all she gives. For robust health, 
hardened sinews, good digestion, and steady nerves she de- 
mands their equivalent in regular physical exercise. To 
enjoy perfect health one must work for it. 

A sportsman when in pursuit of game calls into play the 
same muscles as the hod-carrier and the railroad track walk- 
er, and such is the enthusiasm born and bred in him, the 
work is a pleasure, the labor a delight, and at the same time 
he is laying up a reserve fund of strength and vigor for later 
years. It is an established fact that a sportsman is a rare 
patient of the doctor. His tonic is the open air, his ‘‘ nerve- 
restorative” drawn from the spicy odors of the wood and 
field, and his general ‘‘tone” and temperament seem to be 
in accordance with the sunny, patient forces of nature. His 
philosophy is trained to a Sines grade, and he learns to 
take, in hunter parlance, the ‘‘fat with the lean,” which 
soon becomes habitual, and- stands him in great stead when 
eccountering the sterner details of every-day life. 

This growing taste in America for out-door sport will 
have its effect on the coming race in their superb physical 
development. Above all athletics are hunting and fishing. 
With these there is no violent exertion followed by — 
inaction. On the contrary, the exercise is continued an 
well sustained. A tramp through the heather all day with 
gun and dog, ora scramble down the rocky cliff of a granite- 
walled mountain stream with rod and reel, is more beneficial 
than the frenzied rush of a football game or the arduous pull 
of a boat-race. Then, in addition to this, a love of sporting 
inculcates a love for the dog. Gun clubs and kennels keep 
even pace. For every gun turned out of the factory there 
will be a dog raised at the kennel, and it is satisfactory to 
reflect that even as science improves fire-arms, so the dog 
breeds up. A pair of well-trained English or Irish setters 
of to-day are as far superior in intelligence, beauty, and go 
to the dogs our grandfathers hunted with as the modern 
shot-gun is over the ancient flintlock, or Joe Manton per- 
cussion-cap fowling-piece. 

A sportsman, and he only, can love and appreciate a dog 
at its full value. Of course many people have canine pets, 
embracing ever ~— of pug, poodle, and turnspit. But 
there is as wide a difference between these household fa- 
vorites and the trusted companions of the: field as between 
a dude anda statesman. - 

The sportsman’s pointers or setters are of a highly ner- 
vous organization, the result of careful and select breeding. 
They are trained from puppyhood for special work, and how 
faithfully and lovingly they perform their duties! It is a 
mutual contract which the dog understands as well as his 
master. The setter or pointer knows that it is his place to 
find the game and his master’s business to bag it. There is 
also a mutual dependence; one cannot get along without the 
other. 

The instincts of these animals, engendered by generations 
of judicious breeding and breaking, is wonderful. It is next 
to human reasoning.’ ' 

One admirable feature of gun clubs is that they all favor 
protection for the game, and use every endeavor to see the 
game-laws carried out. Experience has proved that indis- 
criminate slaughter of fur and feather, even in the most fa- 
vored localities, speedily drives away or exterminates the 
game, whilst a moderate degree of protection will keep their 
number practically undiminished. 

One substantial proof-of the great increase of sportsmen 
is the number of syndicates which buy up large tracts of 
wild, uncultivated lands and turn them into game-preserves. 
There are many of these properties in North Carolina and 
Virginia, and the experiments have in every instance proved 
& success. 

It should be borne in miid that it is not the sportsman 
who exterminates the game. It is the avaricious market- 
gunner and soulless pot-hunter, who kill everything in sight, 
and whose appetite for slaughter is insatiable. In these 
game-preserves, however, every precaution is used to keep 
this gentry away, and a member, therefore, of one of these 
clubs can count on moderate sport for the balance of his 


e. 

The South will always be the Mecca of American sports- 
men. The vast inaccessible swamps, the immense areas of 
unhealthy low. grounds, the great stretches of barren lands 
with soil so thin as to make agriculture a failure, seem to 
have been designed by nature as an inexhaustible reservoir 
for game. i 

For the fisherman Canada presents unequalled attractions, 
and its immense territory, as virgin now as in the prehistoric 
ose, furnishes the finest sport to both the wielders of rod 
and gun. 

fe ceainiion:; it can be truly said that the prospect of 
small game for the future was never better for the legiti- 
mate sportsman; and for many years to come the amateur 


can find a reasonable amount of shooting in the field, and 
the fisherman can follow the mountain streams and gain 
health and pleasure in ‘‘ ye gentle pursuit of angling.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLLEGE 
“GYM.” 
BY H. A. CUSHING. 


THE spirit that made the Olympic victor’s wreath an 
— honor for the athletic Greek and for his family, that 
created in the Spartan his rugged and awe-inspiring nature, 
the spirit of Achilles’ friend Patroclus and of Kingsley’s 
Amyas Leigh, is still living. The force that developed for 
England in the sixteenth century a king who has been his- 
torically portrayed as a hammer-thrower, and in the nine- 
teenth century an uncrowned ruler who will long be known 
as the scholarly tree-feller of Hawarden, the force that drove 
the rollicking Scot to the heather, and.his cousin below the 
Cheviot Hills to the cricket green and the saddle, is potent- 
ly active today. - 

In more recent years we see that same out-door bodily ex- 
ercise continued, until in the twenties of this century we 
find a record of that simple work being supplemented by 
the erection, in some institutions, of suitable apparatus for 
further development. Thus, in 1826; the old “Delta” at 
Cambridge, with its pieces of primitive apparatus, became, 
in connection with an unoccupied commons hall, the centre 
of physical activity for Harvard students, while about the 
same time the Yale students were afforded an opportunity 
for exercise in an out-door gymnasium provided by the cor- 


_ poration’s appropriation of $300. 


Many men now living can spin tales of the early col- 
lege day, with its out-door gymnasium—called gymnasium 
now by courtesy, as it were—owned by a club or supplied 
by the college authorities, and consisting of vaulting blocks, 
rings, bars, and such simple pieces of apparatus. The same 
man would not have to be an ‘oldest living graduate” to 
be able to recall the charitable labors of a “chip day,” or 
the equally patriotic exertions of a “gravel day,” or the 
tramp, demanded by tradition, on ‘‘ mountain day;” the last 
being still known to many undergraduates simply as an 
annual holiday, and not as a relic of the festive past. 

The faculties of the past, judging from the character 
of some of the holidays, believed in guiding in a fatherly 
way the efforts of the vigorous undergraduates, and they 
also preserved, to some extent, a true Puritanical, or possibly 
Quaker, ideal of existence, if one can judge from the refusal 
of a certain college faculty to grant a petition of the students 
for a bowling-alley because it would occasion too much 
noise, and because ‘‘ public sentiment would not justify the 
countenancing of such a game.” And yet, at the present day, 
that same college maintains a billiard-hall in its gymnasiuin, 
some quite expert bowlers are found in its faculty, and the 
head of its department of physical education, although very 
near threescore and ten, rides a “safety.” 

To the industrious college man of the early day the garden, 


‘the stable, and the wood-pile gave sufficient opportunities 


for exercise, but with the increase of prospective patrimonies 
there came to college the boy of leisure, who soon became a 
dyspeptic, and the call for a department of hygiene became 
an imperative reality. 

This call,developed by natural circumstances, was strength- 
ened, and the cause it spoke for furthered, by the trials of 
the war-times and the attendant incentives to action. It is 
at about that time that we see the beginning of the college 
Leary of organized and definite form, such buildings 

ing built in 1859 and 1860 at Amherst, Harvard, and Yale, 
at a cost, respectively, of $15,000, $10,000, and $13,000. 
Since that time many colleges have erected gymnasia, but 
most of the buildings have been quite simple in design and 
scope, and destined to be outgrown in no long time. With 
their abandonment begins the present era of the college 
——— the period beginning with the erection of the 

nely equipped Hemenway Gymnasium at Cambridge, and 
ending with that of the —— considered perfect gym- 
nasium recently presented to Yale University by the stanch 
friends of her athletic interests. In the intervening period 
of about a dozen years we learn of the erection of many 
gymnasia, embodying many new ideas of construction, and 
tending to give one a more definite idea of what a col- 
lege gymnasium may and should be. From. the..depart- 
ments of physical culture at Amherst, Bryn Mawr, Cornell, 
Princeton, Smith, Wellesley, Williams, and many others, be- 
sides those already referred to, one can secure a good basis 
for an ideal of organization and equipment, and easily be- 
come convinced that the college gymnasium isan excellent 
field for the special efforts and the careful thoughts of the 
already many-sided architect. 

The collocation of bath and dressing and rubbing rooms, 
the ventilation of drying-rooms and lockers, the lighting of 
the baseball ‘‘ cage,” the material of the in-door track, the 
best in-door accommodation for special baseball, football, 
rowing, and tennis training, as well as the possibilities for 
the introduction and growth of new lines of work, plainly 
suggest the necessity of careful and inventive thought. The 
college gymnasium is no longer four walls and a set of 
dumbbells, with, perchance, a bar and a ladder. It is that 
part of the college that must make the student more fit for 
the creditable accomplishment of his allotted work. It is 
not simply to make high-vaulters, ten-second sprinters, good 
half-backs, or strong strokes, but to give men the power to 
carry on their work with a vim and a determination that will 
insure success. 

The college gymnasium is a place not for the produc- 
tion only of studious athletes, but of athletic students; a 
place where an hour’s varied exercise, a run, a spray, and a 
rub down can be had regularly, and where a man may turn 
his thoughts wholly from books and studies for a while by 
a bout at fencing, or boxing, or by a game in the bowling- 
alley, or in the handball-court, from which he can get in- 
creased capacity for greater and better endeavors. Kept 
within its proper sphere, it is as necessary for the symmet- 
tical and complete development of the young ‘‘scholar in 
politics” as-is the mathematical recitation, the historical lec- 
ture, or the debating society, and it is as legitimate. 

We can plainly see the result of its influence, now be- 
coming quite an evil one in the eyes of him who sees only 
abnormally developed wrong in the gathering of such vast 
crowds on Manhattan Field and Springfield’s Hampden 
Park. That there may be evil in some of its phases one 
may well suppose; but older heads are at hand, and there is 
sure to come a time of proper conservatism. We will also 
see greater deveiopment and further expansion, now repre- 
sented by such annexes as the Carey and Weld buildings 
at Cambridge, by the ‘‘ cage” and the club-house at Prince- 
ton, and by other important adjuncts. 
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‘J ee maith 
A VALID DEFENCE. 
Bunky Martin (who has been caught removing a section of fence) 
takin’ it ter send to me mother fur a valentine !” 


“Tonest, boss, I wuz jes’ 





Pears’ Soap 


To keep the skin clean is to wash the excretions from it off; 
the skin takes care of itself inside, if not blocked outside. 

To wash it often and clean,without doing any sort of violence | 
to it, requires a most gentle soap, a soap with no free alkali in it. 

Pears’ is supposed to be the only soap in the world that has 
no alkali in it. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; 
people use it. 
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Armour’s | 
Extract. | 


In the kitchen, as an aid to good cooking, 
Armour’s Extract of Beef finds its largest 
field. It is greatly relished by invalids, but | 
you should not limit its use to the sick room. | 
Our little Cook Book explains many ways of 
using Armour’s Extract. We mail it free. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago. 





OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO, 


2 A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 





PHILADELPHIA. 


A modern instance | Dele! sParfect Health Biscui 


of fine brains and fine machinery Sen ese 

. Rich in phosphates, scientifically prepared in 
getting together to produce the un- combination with the finest wheat flour and other 
expected— is found in the new, 








| - NEW YORK. 





| necessary ingredients, Deliciously palatable to 
the most refined taste. It is an established fact that 
quick-winding Waterbury, a watch phosphorus, an important ingredient in the 
: composition of these biscuit, is the essence and centre 
with the best features of a high-cost = the meg brain itself, and kindles afresh the fire 
° ° ; : of vitality from the soles of the feet to th row f 
timepiece, yet at only a fraction of the head, hws or the fulle est and most vigorous con- 
the price. ng - robust he: veg ta and mind, and enriches 
. en the blood, invigorates the brain, n s.,and mu 
It has a remarkably close adjust- tes. “The digestion iw invigen ated, appetite in- 
: ° on creases, tle bowels become regular, slee 1 
ment and jeweled bearings—which —{ii"Petreshing, the lips red. eyes brighter, 
make it an accurate time-keeper ; skin cleaner and healthy. > They insure sound 
. 2 5 white teeth, and arrest premature decay, showing 
while taste, elegance and genuine- me action on the organs of nutrition. Are a specific 
. : oan 4 also for nervous and mental prosirati Dn, 1 us dy 
ness are combined in its outwara pepsia. If not found at the a mer’, pee nd 10 ce to na 
‘ THE DAKE BAKERY C0... Chicago, Hl. 
appearance | (Sole Manufacturers in the United States), for sam- 
on pote apes mae | ples free by maii; also testimonials and ca list. 
y eap enough fc -ek- ee = wae 
days. May save banging your | 
en Repos Epa | Misch: 08 the: combert: of ite 


quick-windipg Waterbury. $4 











og » | depends on varnish. Nothing 
aie calcpoat bs mma is pretty or clean, when the var- 
nish has lost its integrity. 


A Famous | 
French Chef | 


once wrote: “ The very soul of | 
cooking is the stock - pot, and 
the finest stock-pot is 
Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef.”’ 


Genuine only with sig- 


Read our “People’s Text- 
Book ” (sent free), and you will 
have more fun and less trouble. 


MURPHY VARNISH CoO., 
FRANKLIN Murpny, President. 


Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 





RESKER 


MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 











The North German Lloyd 8. S. Co. 
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WHY NOT SMOKE? 


Not poisonous tobacco, but 


Marshall's Prepared Cubeb Cigarettes. 


A SURE REMEDY FOR 
Catarrh, Asthma, Hay Fever, Cold in the Head, etc. 


PLEASANT! POPULAR! PERFECT? 


Contain no tobacco, and can be smoked by ladies. Recommended by physicians. Pe- 
ware of injurious imitations. Sold by druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


JAMES B.HORNER, - = 44 Cedar Street, New Vork. 
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MEDITERRANEAN LINE. 


8.8. WERRA, FULDA, and KAISER W., II., from N. ¥. to Gibraltar and Genoa, 
Mch, 4, Mch. 11, April 8, April 22, April 29, May 13, 
New York to Genoa and Naples, 
EMS Sat. Feb. 18,10 A.M. 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 


NEW - YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


. 





JANUARY 1, 1893. 


ASSETS ; me ; . . 5 
Liabilities, inctuding the Reserve on all existing Policies (4 per cent. 


$137,499,198.99 








Standard) . F ‘ . ‘ : R ; ‘ 120,694,250.89 
Total Undivided Surptus $16,804,948.10 
Income <a ay eee $30,936,590.83 
‘New Insurance written in 1892 . 173,605,070.00 


Outstanding Insurance 2 689,248,629.00 


The New-York Lire’s Accumulation Policy contains no restrictions whatever, and onl) 
one condition, namely, the payment of premiums. It is incontestable from any cause after one 
year, allows a month's grace in payment of premiums, a re-instatement within six months if the 
insured is in good health,and its non-forfeiture provisions are self-acting in case no action is taken 
by the insured. After the Policy has been in force five years, loans will be made thereon by the 


Company at 5 per cent. interest. 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice President. 
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un aie in the World 
the perfection pronounce it Wool Fabrics. 
of Pure Nicoise, Vrille, Cristal, Bengaline, 


Olive Oil. 


LIIwm” 


S.RAE & CO. - - - «= -. LeGuorn, ITALY. 


Veloutine, Armure Glace, Flamme, 
Plain and figured effects in new and 
stylish SPRI NG colorings. 


WHITE, FOR WEDDING DRESSES. 
New and beautiful light shades for 
BALL and EVENING TOILETS. 

















nature. Invaluable in im- 
proved and economic 
cookery. For Soups, 
Sauces, and Made Dishes. } 


Slobs Desh Are the best in the World. 


Illustrated Catalogue, 80 pages, Free. 
THE GLOBE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, O. 
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